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ow {Pen anv Manners. of at least pecuniary destruction—which dis- ; cannot be better applied, than to such an ex- 
sipation and folly have caused to spring up, | posure of them as will warn the unthinking 
“ks INTERIOR OF A PALL-MALL HELL. and which: are very appropriately denomi- | against the certain ruin, of principles and of 
saa fina veil ject vitals nated “ Hells.” In those modern hells, it is | character, to. which the habitual attending of 
eect b the entrance which is difficult ; for, when the | them naturally, and indeed necessarily, leads. 
atieve, a ogee — a perdition of fortune is complete, the exit | We have said, that the entrance'to those hells 
‘Mootas atgus nt ——— coin aes proves easy enough. Still, however, there is | is difficult: it isso, but the object is only to 
Hoe opus, hic labor est. this in it: it is not a return to that light of | exclude the officers of justice, and all who 
ar acs prosperity—that sun of virtue and happiness, | might put the thoughtless upon their guard 
The of Hell stand fi id day=~= 7 9 
gto Sesstth the oan; aol caps 1c ways which shone upon the unhappy victim ; but | of the ruin which awaits them there. The hell 
eG ee, ee an escape from the racking tortures of the | is usually a very splendid apartment, in which 
ee gaming-table into the certainty of beggary | the frequenters are treated with the choicest 
by B. | | The beautiful picture which Virgil here|and ruin. Those hells—haunts of dissipation | viands and the most costly wines, at the ex- 
| gives of the easy entrance, at all hours of the} among characters of all ranks—have been | pense of the house; at least this is the case in 
heey ‘ day and night, into the hell of the ancient | brought more immediately into public notice | those of the most respectable—or, as we should 
ot; Me mythology, and the difficulty of escape from | by the murder of Mr. Weare, than they ever | call it, of the deepest and most destructive 
"Libra. | thatdreary region to the light of heaven, isby | were by a common gaming-house accident ;| class. Before a stranger can be admitted, he 
ly no means applicable to those modern scenes—| and, therefore, we think a column or two} must pass three, four, or even five sets of 
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doors, strongly ‘barricadoed on the inside, and 
watched by cunning Cerberi and club-armed 
bullies. At each ot those doors, a sinall'slip’ 
only is at first withdrawn, and pass-words’and 
signs, like those of a freemagon, ave to be 
exchanged ere the stranger 7 get within 

side. This caution is repeated at every door. 

and one would naturally suppose, that a per- 

son possessing even the slightest degree of 
penetration would hesitate, ere he’ entered 

where so many. guards againat the knowledge 
of the public had to be set.” It turns out,’ 
however, that the difficulty of access does not 
lessen the number of visitors; and the throng 
to these hells is to the full as great as if the 

admission were easy and the visit profitable. 

In proportion, too, as the getting in is long 

and laborious, the, getting out Is summary 

and involuntary ; for no sooner is the visitant 

stripped of all,his cash, than he is insulted, 

jostled, kicked, down stairs, and tossed into 

the street, without ceremony and without 

pity. And, if-we. wonder why so many brave 

the difficulties of the approach, much more 

may we wonder, why there should be found 

one who could return to it a second time, 

after sustaining the indignity of the exit. No 

doubt one reason is the very mystery which 

hangs over the; place—and upon this ground 

it were, perhaps, well that they were forced. 
to be as cpen to the public as,ordipary coffce- 

houses; another ‘reason may be, that there is 
at first sight an appearance of. fairness in the 
yames ; but the third, and principal reason is, 

that foolish beliefin the favour,.of fortune, 

which seems a general motive of haman action 

ia more places than the,gaming-house. 

In so far to remove this.mystery—to expose 
the disadvantages under, which a yisitor risks 
his money—and toreprobate the folly of trust- 
ing ‘to, chance rather than, to..industry, and 
living «upon the spoils of, others.ratber. than 
upon the honest: application ef .one’s own 
talents—are among- the reasons.which have 
induced us to make those bells the subject of 
this paper. But. we have other. reasons— 
reasons, too, which are more immediate and 
important: those places of dissipation are 
most intimately connected with that awful oc-. 
currence, which still so powerfully and so pain- 
fully occupies the public attention: gaming, 
and that compound of gaming and brutality— 
pugilistic exhibition, with their concomitants 
carousing, brawling, blackguarding, swindling, 
and theft, seem to. have been faniliar to all 
the parties, or at least to some.of them, and 
some of all their. associates.’ It.was the cu-. 
pidity and the ruin of the gaming-table, and, 
the betting and bullying. at pugilistic exhibi- 
tions, which Ted on to this Catastrophe, which 
brought about that unprecedented depth of 
iniquity Which “is: said. to have -planned: 60 
mauy marders, and which.has been armested 
only by the horror and hardihood -which, it 
displayed in this, probably, the:first instance. 
The causes of so much crime cannot be too, 
frequently or too forcibly held up to public 
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A. is John Thurtell. He is leaning upon the side. 
board in that gloomy and furbidding mood which 
he is still said to keep up. In the mean time he 

‘@ppears to he unoccupied, any otherwise than by 
a train of confederacy, which a careful observer 
_ will perceive bet ween him aud the other characters, 

B. is Hunt standing close by Thurtell, aud iv the act 
of pouring out a glassof wine... There is the same 
levity in his air which marked his character abuut 
the: time of the Gill’s Hill transaction; and he 
seems to be a link of communication between 
Thurtell and the others of the gang. ‘ 

C,'is Probert. He has some cards ia ‘his hand, ie 
leering toward Thurtell and Hunt, and evidently 
indicating to them the success of the game. 

D. is Me: Nvel, who though pot proved to be of the 

_ ysparty,-and. not. supposed, tobe in-the least con. 
ceroed with the transactions of the Thurtells, of 
Hunt, and of Probert, is nevertheless well known 

* jn the gaming circles, He: fills the office of 
banker, or croupier, and. ie .in- the act of raking 
‘tuwards: him, with a ‘mace, the. movey which bad 
been placed ou the.losing colour. 

E..is Weare, who acts as failleur, or dealer of the 

cards, and he aud Mr. Noel are exchanging very 

sigdificant louks’ with each otlier. 

F. is Lemon, or Lemming, just behind Weare, enjoy. 

ing the success uf the game, which has ruined 


atinexed Engraving, tepréstnting the Interior | G.-whe may be considered :as Graham, or auy other 
perean ruiued io such.4 place, and whoa is risiug 


of a Rouge et Noir Gaming-house’ (say; for 1a suc 
instance, No, —,’Pall Mall.) [tis from the com the table in aa agony of despair. 
pencil of an artist possessing talents ef the] . The attitudes and expressions of the other 
very highest class, and whose name, were we figures_ are in good keeping with the place 
at liberty to mention, we' should: feel proud} aud the associates, and the whole is a faithful 
te do so. It was:éketched by-him when the| delineation of what it professes to be. 

table was in full play, when the room: was} Having thus given some description of the 
full of sporting ‘characters, of all: ranks and. ;gaming-house, and having subjoined « deli- 
descriptions, and'when tiost, if notall, of the|vestion,of its attendants surpassing any that 
persons whose namics havé been’edapled with | could be given in words, we’ shall now say 
the Gill's Hilf murde? wéte present ; xand| something. of the deeds that are done there; 
thereforé we can spéak With confidenceias'to| not Of, the. frauds, villanies, and robberies 
the pees port ot the still lifecand ‘of the bisa are hg me saga. poray ree. thet 
fiz > spiri he de willspéak | We ‘eave to.the police, but of what is con- 
for itsel ara be ; that aon asthe sidered the fair.and honeurable conduct of a 
size and style of the engraving Gan°go,.the | g2ming establishment,—if, indeed, any thing 
room is a faithful pictute, “and: the-figares deserving the name of fair and honourable can 
correct likenessés, and thatthe whote hase j be. carried.on, where the commonly-received 
character seldom found in thé enibellishinénts | eppellation is that which stands at the top of 
of any ephemeral publication. ooh off this-erticle, Our description of the games 
The yoom we reed tint désctibe :* it: tera] shall. be SiieHy.Feuaped to the principal one, 
common apartment, having a ‘bow st the re-/ and one which. 

mote-end, in which are thrée windows*con- 


was going on when our sketch 
wastaken. That is the game of 

cealed by curtains; ‘a sideboard, furnished }. - «ROUGE ET NOIR. 

with, wines and refreshments, is placed on the} “This game.-which is also called Trente-un, 

right hand side; the rouge et noir table, of a|is apparently very:simple ; at least it is so in 

kidney shape, occupies the centre; the banker. | the common game; and one would almost say, 

or croupier, and dealer (whose offices ‘will be | that there. is-something elegant and inviting 

explained afterwards), ‘sit on the opposite | aboutit. It isplayed (as mpreid) at a kidney- 

sides; the company are scattered round ‘the 

table, some sitting and some standing ; and the 


shaped table—that is, at an oval table, about 
four feet wide,‘ and of considerable Jength, 
whole is.illuminated by a splendid chandelier 
over the centre of the table. Among the 


having a recess upon each side, one for the 
_the| Banker (D.) and another for the Dealer (E.), 

characters present, those who are acquainted 

with the gaming circles will fecognize the 


as‘is shown in the plate. _This table is covered 
with cloth, msually.green or blue, except a 
costume and air of the Marquis’ de S+——,| portion towards each extremity, which, as 
the Honourable Colonel B—, | Captain] shown by the light and shaded parts in the 
H=—, Lord ——, the Honoutable —, 
and.a variety of others to which it is unneces- 
sary particularly toallude. Those which we 
sha!l point out as being in the mean time 
most. interesting to. the public, are the 
ones ‘to whom the letters of reference are 








adininistrators of the law to follow the de- 
tected knot of pests of society into all its 
ramifications, and visit upon every part of it 
the full measure of punishment. which the 
offended statutes of the-eountry. demand, it 
is equally the duty of -those who legislate for. 
the public, so to strike at the roots of the 
evil, as to preclude the possibility of its future 
growth ;—to prevent.the practices which have 
ruined these: men from being again the ruin 
of others,—and by thus saving: from crime, 
to save"the ‘country the pain: and the odium 
‘of ‘another stich occurrence asthe.murder at 
Gill's’ Hill. 

To bring the gaming part of this most 
revolting and offensive subject before our 
readers, in a clear and intelligible. manner, 
we have put ourseives to no: inconsiderable 
portion’ both of” labour’ and expense ; but we 
have done this cheerfully, in the fulleonvic- 
tion that it will be both interesting and.useful: 
In order that out written’account ‘might be 
the more perspicuous, we have:procured the 








portions of red and black are bordered with a 
list of yellow; they are intended for receiving 
the money staked by the players, and it is from 
‘these colours that the game rec«ives its name 
of rouge et noir. Besides those quartered 
portions of red and black, there are other 








reprobation; and while it is the duty of the 
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plate, is quartered with red and black. These f 
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portions for an additional game, called the 
couleur. Inthe middle of the table there is 
a basket for receiving the cards that have been 
used. This is placed immediately before the 
Dealer. Before the Banker is displayed the 
cash, which is to be augmented by the losings 
of the players, or diminished by their winnings; 
and this ostentatious display of it is not the 
least allurement of the game. _ Small rakes, 
or, as they are termed, maces, are scattered 
about the table, for the purpose of drawing 
the lost money toward the Bank, or the gained 
money toward those by whom it is gained ; 
and, in the plate, Mr. Noel is represented as 
using one of them for the former purpose. 
Each player has usually before him a small 
slip of card, divided down the middle by a 
line, having red marked at the top of the one 
division, and black at the top of the other. 
These are for the purpose of marking the 
turning up of the chances, each player per- 
forating by a pin the column marked with 
the colour which wins. 

The mode of playing at this game is very 
simple and at first sight would appear to be 
perfectly equal, if no fraud were practised ; 
but a pedis: mn knowledge of it cannot fail to 
show, that there is one little circumstance 
which must ultimately bring all the money, 
however much it may be (if the parties con- 
tinue playing) into the hands of the owners 
of the table. This circumstance will, how- 
ever, be better understood after we have 
explained the general mode of playing. At 
least two persons belonging to the establish- 
ment are required for conducting the play; 
these sit oppesite to each other, and are the 
Banker and Dealer, already alluded to: the 
former having charge of the cash, and the 
latter of the cards. Here it may be proper 
to notice, that there are two chances in the 
game—le rouge et le noir, or, the red and 
black; and le couleur et l’enverse, or, the 
colour and the opposite: the former alluding 
to the two coloured pieces of cloth upon the 
table, and the latter to the colour of the first 
eard that is turned up in dealing. Ifa player 
goes the rouge et noir, he puts his stake either 
upon the red colour or upon the black, as he 
pleases, and wins or loses according as the 
cards turn up for or against the colour on 
which he stakes. If a man go the couleur or 
the reverse, he stakes his money—either that 
the first turned up card shall be red or black. 
If the colour which is first turned up win, he 
wins; if the other colour, he loses. ‘This is 
the case if he go couleur; if he go reverse, 
the case is exactly the opposite. 

The game is commenced by the tailleur or 
dealer unsealing six packs of common playing 
cards; counting each pack in presence of the 
company; shuffling each pack separately; 
putting the six packs together and shuffling 
them; handing them to any of the players to 
be again shuffled ; having them cut; and then 
setting them on edge against a little slab or 
rest iinmediately before him. This prepara- 
tion being done, al: 3s ready for playing ; and 
the persons about the table may play upon 


any colour, and any sum of money, from one 
pound to two hundred, at the «Golden Hells,” 
near Court; and from half-a-crown to twenty 
pounds at the “ Silver Hells,” in the purlieus 
of the Haymarket. They all play against the 
table, or, as it is termed, against the Bank, 
meaning the gambling establishment. The 
placing the money upon the colours is called 
‘‘ making the game,” and when the dealer 
announces that the game is made, no further 
money can be staked. The stakes are then 
played for, or, as it is termed, the coup is 
played; and by this the stakes, both upon the 
rouge et noir, and the couleur and /’enverse, 
are decided. The manner of doing this is as 
follows :— 

In order to serve the coup, the dealer takes 
up, with a blank card, a portion from the 
nearest end of the pile of cards before him, 
and turns them up one by one as long as it is 
necessary, and this depends upon the number 
of spots. Trente-un, or thirty-one, is the 
game, and whichever of the colours comes 
nearest to that is the winner,—the colour, 
meaning that of the cloth upon which the 
player has laid his money, and which, of 
course, he is not allowed to change after it 
has been once laid down. Red is usually 
counted first, and then black. The ceunting 
is done in this manner: every card counts 
for the spots that are on it, and every court 
card counts ten, without regard of their colour 
or suit ; cards are laid out for red till the num- 
ber be either thirty-one or above (it cannot 
be more than forty); then for black in the 
same manner; and whichever of the two 
counts nearest to thirty-one, wins. Suppose, 
for instance, the cards turned up were the 
following: red, a five, a three, a king, a four, 
an eight, and a six—making in all thirty-six; 
black, a six, an acc, a seven, a ten, and a 
queen—in all thirty-four: then black would 
be the winner, being nearer to thirty-one than 
red, by a difference of two. When the coup 
is decided in this manner, the banker rakes 
towards him, with his mace, all the money 
upon the losing colour; in the above instance, 
he would rake to him all that was on the red ; 
and those who have their money on the winning 
colour get it back again, together with as 
much out of the bank. Should the red and 
black be both above thirty-one, and both ex- 
actly the same number, that coup, which is 
called an apres, goes for nothing; that is to 
say, nobody wins or loses: the cards which 
have been dealt go into the basket, and a 
fresh dealing from the remaining cards takes 
place. The cards, as they are played, are 
thrown into the basket, and not used again. 

The decision of the couleur and the reverse 
depends upon that of the rouge et noir ; thus, 
if the first card be black, and black win, then 
the couleur wins; but if the first card be black, 
and red win, then the couleur loses. A player 
may play either couleur or reverse, as he 
pleases; and the lost stakes go to the bank, 
while the winning stakes are paid out of it, 





justin the same manner as at the rouge et noir. 
Thus far it appears that the table has no 





advantage—that it is a perfectly fair game of 
chance between it and each player—that, in 
short, there is nothing to support the splendid 
establishment, to pay for the extreme watch- 
fulness—to seal, as ‘tis alleged, the eyes of 
certain Arguses, who are proof to all metals 
but gold and silver—to bear the pelting scorn 
of outlawry, and to comfort the souls of the 
bankers, when circumstances render it neces- 
sary that a division from the police should 
storm the premises, seize the bank, and send 
the poor plundered inhabitants before the 
Minoses and Rhadamanthuses of Bow-street. 
But therg is the little circumstance to which 
we alrea 'y alluded, and which we shall now 
explain. Among the numbers that may 
chance to turn up trente-un—thirty-one— 
itself is included. If it turn up for only one 
of the colours, that colour wins, as a matter 
of course; but if it shall turn up for both, 
neither of them wins, and yet the coup does 
not go for nothing, as is the case with other 
equal numbers ; for the stakes are then moved 
within the bars—that is, within a space marked 
off by lists, and the winners at the next coup, 
whichever colour they happen to be, get 
back only their own money, while that of the 
losing colour goes to the bank. In this state 
of the game, however, the parties are not 
obliged to play. Any adventurer may with- 
draw his stake upon paying half ef it into the 
bank. Still, however, it is obvious, that each 
time both colours turn up thirty-one, the bank 
must either get the half of all the stakes upon 
the table, or the whole of those upon the one 
or the other of the two colours. Nor is this 
all. Both colours may turn up thirty-one 
twice in suceession: the bank is entitled to 
half the stakes, or to the whole stake upon 
one colour, in consequence of the first turn- 
ing up of two thirty-ones ; and in consequence 
of the second, it is entitled either to the half 
of what was staked by ali the winners, or to 
an equal chance of the whole of it by a third 
coup. The probability of this turning up of 
thirty-one for both colours is so much wrapped 
up in the compound doctrine of chances, that 
we shall not fatigue our readers by an analy- 
tical investigation of it. It will be found that 
the result is net very far from once in thirty 
times, or rather, about once in twenty-seven 
and a half; so that, combining the chances of 
turning up thirty-one once for both, and twice 
for both, the advantage of the table is about 
two and a half per cent. upon all the money 
played; and hence, if a man continue till he 
has played any given sum of money forty 
times over, the table, or, which is the same, 
the bank, or the establishment, must, to a 
certainty, gain the whole of it ; this too, upon 
the supposition that all is perfectly fair, and 
that neither the bankers, nor their confede- 
rates, or plants as they are called, of which 
there are generally a number in the room, 

practice any of those arts which forma na 

tural and almost a necessary part of the pro- 
fessien of a gamester. Hence again, we can 
see the reason why those who engage in this 
apparently fair game, and who conduct them- 
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selves fairly, without Ravine Any share in the 
establishment, shoul eas By “lose,” and 
never ‘fail-in beingS ¥ithe€? However large 
their fortunes may be, they: continue 
long enough at. is this circum- 
stance to which the. t is indebted 
for its appropriate ‘gppefiatlon ‘of a < hell ;” 
and in this the mopey,. Ab Beh the man, is 
exactly in the predicament of: Wirgil's visitant 
te the shades —it gets: impsbut cannot: get 


out, te vat a hk 
LA ROUEERE. i. «. 

In the summariness_of its re ribgtign, this 
game may be. regarded. as. Tene 
of perdition in our fashionable hells ; and it 
docs not even bear upon the face of it that 
external fairness which appéafs"upon a first 
view of rouge et noir. It is mot, just so fre- 
quently played inthis country as the other 
game, and, yet, when a hell Tidppéns to be 
sacked by the police-officers, a roulette appa- 
ratus is usually contained amaag: the spolia 
opima. Roulette is played at a table very 

. analogous to the rouge et noir table, only it is 
square at the.ends, and.different in its mark- 
ing and/its.apparatus.. Inthe middle: of the 

“table, between the banker and the tailleur, or 
player,.this. apparatus is + - It consists 
of a mahogany bowl, the centre of which is 
of copper,’ furnished with arms. extending 
along the sides of the bowl, and perforated 
with thirty-eight holes. ‘These are marked 
with numbers from. | to.36,.and also.a 0 and 00 
placed in .aa,irregular..erder, some of them 


marked-red, and others black. -This bottom,: 


with its arms, is moveable by machinery called 
the moulinet, ‘which is put in rapid motion by 
touching a cross over the centre of thé bowl. 

_ Each end of the table is divided into thrée 
columns, and each column is divided” into 
thirteen spaces, upon twelve'dfwhich, in each 
column, beginning from the centre “of the 
#s¢ale, and reading’ front right >to: left, are 
awwritten twelve of the thirty-six numbers; as 
wey 'T, 10, &e- on the first column; 2; 5, 8511, 
&c. on the second column, and 3, 6, 9, 12; &c. 
*s@n,rshe. third.columna.. .The.remaiaing-sub- 
“division of each column, being the one next 
“2 7¢heend of the table; is left blank ; and. a space 
ct extending across the three columns, between 
ey diem and. the apparatus, is divided into’ two 
an patté, dnd‘marked by the O-and the:0.0.). As 
_, at rouge et noir, the players play against..the 
*, Mable; staking their money upen ote number, 
“epon umm, upon three columns, upon. 
~-ene of the colours, or, in- upon any 
“° gtumber they choose,—the etake ‘they have a 
~ = @hance of increasing in amount, as the chance 
. s@iminishes, .Money staked upon one number 
“4s Isid‘upoa that number, and if, the number: 
win, thirty-six times the stake is paid out of 
the bank; if one columu is played on and 
wins, three times the stake is peid out of 
~ the bank ; rey ee ee on, 
double the stake is paid out of the bank ; and 
general, it any number ef numbers is played 
wtbalng, is dctereined by dividing 360) thet 
iding 36 by that 

There are other and more omg 


ow 
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cated chances in the game, which we shall not 
take time to explain: but in all those which 
we have mentioned, it is evident that the 
bank or establishment has in its favour an 
odds of 38 to 36 against any player, or a profit 
of one-eighteenth of all the money played ; 
and that, therefore, upon any of the simple 
chances, the whole of any player’s money— 
that is, the money which he upon an average 
stakes, must. be won by the bank in eighteen 
times playing. In an expert house, this may 
be done in the brief space of ten;‘or even five 
minutes; and thus the roulette table is tot 
undeserving the name of “ the deepest hell.” 
This, however, is merely the ‘odds against a 
single player: the odds against all the players 
depends upon their number, the stakes which 
they play, and the chances upon which they 
stake, No average of these can be takén; 
but players find to their cost, that 500 to 1’is 
not too much to allow in fayour of the table ; 
hence it needs the temptation of gaining 36 
times the stake, to induce even a fool to risk 
his money, in so very blackguard a game. 
The playing is simple: the tailleur twirls 
round the cross from right to left with his 
finger, which puts the bottom, containiug the 
thirty-eight holes, in rapid motion; at the 
same instant he dashes into the cup, in ‘the 
opposite direction, a small ivory ball. This, 
ball whirls and bounds round and round, for 
some time, with great rapidity; but as the 
motion of the machine gets less rapid, it be- 
eomes slower, and it ultimately settles in one 
or.other of the holes, which settling decides 
the game. The tai//eur, the moment the bail 
is sluggish in its, motion, gives notice that the 
game is made, and.no more can be played 
upon that game, .. Whoever has staked on that 


three times his stake ; whoever has stalfed‘ort 
that manque, or half, receives double his staké ; 
whoever has staked upon that colour, receives 
chances; and all the money on the losing 
numbers is raked toward the bank—and this, 


sum so great, indeed; that a large ‘fortune 


have.thus-described not the worst,. and the 
in an honourable way, and reduced to beg- 
rauds and swindlings, we shall not enter. 
There is enough inthe fair game to keép a 
sensible -man at a distance ; and, as saysithe 
wise King of Igrael, ‘ bray a, fool in a mor- 
tar,” &c. 

THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


it would require something more than’ the 


this road of destruction—a road upon whit 





the greatest titled and landed fortunes in 
England are ever and anon breaking down 


number receives thirty-six times his stake ;|’t 


whoever has stakéd on that column recétvds | y 


double his stake; and, so on for the. other |' 


4 


as we have said, must, upon the average, ex-}.a 
ceed the winnings by a very great sum; ‘a’, 


might‘be Jost at the roulette table in chalf.the. 
time that we have taken to describe it. We] 


worst of the fashionable means of being robb¢d i r 
? 


ary; upon the /ow games, and the diféct] 


An intelligent reader will at once see, that, 


[up P| 
i 


mere attractions of a gaming house keeper to 
bring so many of our fashionable people inj in 


whiose ruggédriess® bruises and: pinches ‘the 
best pensioned subject’ ‘in’the realm, and 
jostles out of order the ‘laurels of ‘the best 
paid. warrior of tie“age. Within ‘One’ little 
mile of dur Kings palace there are not fewer 
than 20 houses (minér dies are intiumerable) 
devoted’ to rouge ee’ Aoty; roulette, and other 
games of chante} and'which are’ supported 
by capitalists,’ many of whom are known as 
men of fancy’ py#suits—in other ‘words, are 
‘Upon the’ tow?” to’ catch’ ‘what “they can 
by what mexiis they jiay; there are also some, 
moving in' the Bettercirclés, who disdain not 
‘to share in the Profits of this nefarious calling; 
and not a few of tHose‘capitalists, or bankers 
‘as they“are Gated, hiivd been butlers or valets 
in distinguishea tahiiiies, and ‘Have’ net ‘unfre- 
ellently tired thé eXtrivajraiit habits of their 
‘masters toy eee ietat “Bt will seatcel 

bé believed by those tHievity: in the silent walks 
Of hapipfer Cxis@hee, that this'class of persons, 
many thoushvds in-tiniber, frequently: hold 
their sécretinegtings;"at_ which they freely 
and” systematicalfy discuss the” habits, the 


‘ 










pyrene aa dpensities; and the wants 
of thei’ Aya Mfastérs. *Even “ladies” maids 
disdain ‘of’ té° join in this secret but effective 


league. athite 


“privileged few. The fact 
is not gemér 


Kifown; 'but/it is nevertheless 


true, that ¢ tttevrated firm, whose late failure 
‘made A Wiis &raBle'stir at Guildhall, and-in 
§ and’ whose close exami- 


the differe ip 
nation, Wah ain’ Has dféaded, have led to dis- 
‘Closures sfteCting some’ of the ver 
subjects th TE tealm; as well as i 
Hs ANG RIP avid¥an' gentry, was establishe 
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highest | 
ite Siying é 


at its* 61 stt: very ‘much by an intimate ac- | 

quaint he the higher class of domestics, 
whale ditP fem! who crowd the halls of our 
OBL, SAMSHike ‘it’ their chief object to | 


Fiserv ifito the confidence, in order | 


{that Mal Yet possession of the secrets of 
their"ereda nd'communicative superiors. | 

1So t Wis'this’set of gentry tothe firm © 
tow Mave alfuded, in giving informa- | 

| tions @ dWélitiing and desperate fortunes | 





Ose. Lata sh dutrunning their means, 
ee “Supplying pecuniary resources, 
at Pert 4 Ber Aas sive, which the 

money Fetidérs presided over, and did 
s"té“a gauge of powdered butlers 
SHAT a. bevy of ladies’-maids and 
fittants. in number often exceeding 
Gar) T he*plan of these parasites 
re ¥eé ‘pretty well convinced, still 

Be pey for attaining their 
ae | Ig men’ of fashion and fortune, 
ia md§ are tortured with the losses 

ve Sustijned at the gaming-table and 
i }¢,—when they are almost fran- 
etl want of means to meet their en- 


1 of, 
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Bie bo notions of honour (the 
dnour may be estimated by 

tf tiynts which they pass upon 
iest; and legal creditors )—and 
hen, ithe time they dread lest those 
losses, 


and ¢ » are very apt to be torn by 





"es 


s“Wwould inflict an incurable wound | 


"Vathe to the ears of their fathers — 
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agony—to fee] a thousand stabs of remorse— 
and ta exhibit,. in. their hours of retirement, 
that bitterness and anguish of the heart which 
the scorn of the plunderers prevents them 
fiom exhibiting at the gaming-house. Their 
kind and faithful servants are always on the 
watch for these paroxysms, and softly and 
soothingly do they.inquire.after the cause ; 
nor is the sympathy. ceofined.to fawning looks 
and well-oiled words—pity comes ina flood, 
and the sighs.of faithful John, or. the tears of 
often-trasted .Betty,, breathe softly and, fall 
gently upon the woes of. some ruined heir or 
fered -beauty—upon the lost:son of some 
illustrious and. titled. family, who has been 
lured. to the, den. by his yellowed and mus- 
tachoed , feiends,,,or. upon. some lovely form 
which has been,sedyced,, by the rouged hags 
of warn:-rut distinction, into games of chance. 
These. unbosoms their, minds tothe artful valet 
or the. treacherous be iy stand simpering 
while... Sadly do they de- 
»plore .their,owa incapacity to assist—glad 
would they-be, if, they had it, to lay a for- 
tune—-a world.at. the .feet.of a master or 
a. mistress (so. .dear and so deserving: they 
have £50, perhaps; €100,—would to Heaven 
it wete €10,000!, all the money in the world 
would be too little for the choicest of masters 
and the loveliest of mistresses.. They tear 
their hair, and cudgel their: fereheads, well 
knowing what is to come forth.“ Jahn, the 
butler tothe Marquis of H,told me that he 
kaew where he could, sbtain @20,000 any 
tine when he wanted it, upap giving what, 
Lthink, he.called a post-obit,. or something of 
that sort, payable when his. master’s father 
died.” Ambition, hope, and the love of dis- 
sipation, return to the empty heart of the 
tortured youth. ‘ Oh, John, yeu are a dear 
fellow !—tell me where it is—-you will lay me 
uader imperishable obligations »—tin to the 
Marquisss—find out the butler-slose not a 
moment! Let me see, this. is Tuesday; and 
unless I pay £10,000 at T——-—"a next Satur- 
day, all my prospects are for ever blighted. 
Never mind what I am to. give—@30,000 will 
be nothing when the old boy dies-—off' di- 
rectly, my dear fellow.” New is the twig 
limed for success; an’ interview. with the 
money-lender is cbtained—the name sounds 
well—the father and the estates are. both 
well known—and so it is agreed to adtance 
£12,000, by way of annuity, of £2000, for 
three lives. The money is immediately forth- 
coming from twenty-four valets, each of whom 
advances £500, and among them is the cun- 
ning confidant. A deed of trust is recone 
large enough to carpet Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, 
declaring the interest which each contributor 
of capital has.in the annuity, and 3 bonus, 
raised among the fraternity, is given to the 
member who has so dexterously decoyed his 
master into the snare. [The pieture, though 
shocking, is accurate, and we ceuld mention 
names if we chose.] Relieved from his im- 
mediate embarrassments, and ba a chane 


in the career of dissipatien—larger and yet 
larger sums are raised and lent, till every re- 
versionary and contingent interest is loaded 
beyond its value. The Inrolment-office, in 
Chancery-lane, is smothered with parchments, 
and the Judgment-office crammed with doc- 
quets, til not a farthing more can be raised 
in what is called “ the regular line.” Then 
begin the low shifts and fraudulent subter- 
fuges: four, five, or six of these ‘“ dished and 
degraded” gentry are crowded into one bond 
to grant £100 a-year for £400 principal, 
being four years’ purchase. Out of this a 
train of needy negotiators are first paid; so 
that scarcely £300 of the capital is available 
to the wants of the miserable borrowers. 
Fifty pounds a-piece is soon expended, and a 
bil] of £80 is drawn by one, accepted by: 
another, and indorsed by four or five; for’ 
which some pawnbroker, or dealer in smutty 
pictures, gives £50, and a bundle of spoons: 
or lascivious exhibitions in ivory ; which last’ 
are sold at one-third of the purchase. The 
bill becomes due—Moshesh hash no bowelsh— 
and the pride of the gaming-table—the lost 
ornament perchance of his country, goes to 
jail and to the grave, without a friend and 
without a monument. Sic transit gloria mun- 


di. 
p< 
REVIVIANA. 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By DR. JNO..EARLE. The 
P.C. 1664. : 
(CONTINUED PROM OUR LAST.) 
RR / 
47. A Bow.tne Atcery is the place where 
there are three things thrown away besides 


The best sport in it is 
the Gamesters, and he enjoyes it, that looks: 
on and bets not. It is the school of wrang- 
ling, and worse then the Schgols, for men will 
cavil here for an hairs breadth, and make a 
stirre where a straw would end the contro- 
versie. No Antick screws mens bodies into 
such strange flexures, and you would think 
them here senseless to speak sense to their 


good cast. The Betters are the factious 
noyse of the Alley, or the Gamesters Beads- 
men, that pray for them. They are somewhat 
like those that are cheated by great men, for 
they lose their money and must say nothing. 
It is the best discovery of humours, especially 
in the losers, where you have fine variety of 
impatience, whil’st some fret, some rail, some 
swear, and others more ridiculously comfort 
themselves with Philosophy. To give you 
the Morall of it, It is the Embleme of the 





pel thus opened, which prevents all future 
apprehension, the dupe becomes more daring 


Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 


Bowls, to wit, time,. money, and curses, and} 


‘the last, ten for one. ss a tat 


bowl, and put their trust in intreaties for a} ion 


world, ar the worlds ambition: where most | dri 


and some few just e int ‘the Mistris Fortune. 
And it is here. 94 ike Court, where the 
nearest are. Mog, ApRighted, and all blows 
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‘* Hush, ye fo ! while here alone, 
I search the rebondas edt) dust derive stone.” 
sdinos att Ie ees Pleasures of Memory. 
“ Here lies the erat :—false marble, where? 
Nothing but Poor. Bo: ust, Hes here.—Cowley. 
Nol sfdanoukeP tuo. ui 
1 Ola -Pag, Koung Lady. 
Here innocen: d aty, lie, whose breath 
Waranatara Woy > hot untimely death; 
Hénce did Shego Jast as she Will begin, 
Sorrow-tosknoprebetord she:knéw to.sin. 
Death, A Sous and gerrow, thus prevent, 
Is the ne ing'to a life well spent. 
- & sakes .o 
© 108° On a Nailer. 
Here les honest Hick; #é the ibbsters'a prey, 
Who livd like d Sailor free; hearty, and gay; 
His rigging well Atte, 8.sides.clogeand tight, 
His bread-room wellfurnish’d, his mainmaat upright, 
When death, fike'a pirdie) biilt:solely for plunder, 
Thus haitd honest iJaek, in. aveiceloud.as thunder, 
“Drop your peak, my ol. boy, and your sopsails throw baek,, 
For already tpo long you've remain’d on that tack.” 
Jack heard the d#éudican, and,AwitHout more ado, 
His sails fatteri’Ainy as76 hisiburk$he dbroach'd. toe. 
108.30n Reber Brawn, ‘wha was drowned, 
Peter'wag in ‘theofeqn’ drown'd, | . . 
A carelessshapless creature 
And trhen Me lifeless trdfik tH, found, ' 
It Wild bevéthe Ball Pek IDI) 9 4s 
omo3 1042408 a thin re ied St 
Jérsalemiooritde wan nut fhifil’d in mé, 
For heres stonesipon a Stone you see, 
(| 5 Wben@n.diiry Partridge who,gied tn, May. 
What} ill a Partridge in the month of May!, 
Was that done jike a sportsman ? eh, Death, eh? 
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Poetry. 


SONNET. 
i 

Life steals away !—and as it silent glides 

And bears us on a wild and dangerous way, 

Through many a dim and woe-beclouded day, 
Now on the stream, and now through roaring tides; 
The dearest balm lamenting sorrow knows, 

Lole refuge in this melancholy vale 





When shrieks are heard, and fiercely blows the gale; 


That truest solace for sou)-harrowing woes, 
Sweet intercourse with kindred spirits bland, 
Ig thriftily dealt out ;—and the lone heart 
Condemned unheard to sigh, fur, far apart 
From all that binds it to this darksome land, 
Must bear, as best it may, its cheerless state, 
And learn, resigned, to bend to angry fate! 


Liverpool 





SONNET. 
Borne on the wings of Zephyrus, the bells, 
The merry bells of sainted Nichol’s tow’r 
Sweet music make at even's gentle hour; 
And, as the tide of mingled feeling swells, 
While looking back on many a long-past day, 
We bend, entranced, to list their soothing chimes, 
Memory wide opes the page of other times, 
And joys through many a haunt beloved to stray: 
‘Then, too, the form of many a distant friend, 
Of many a dear one to the cold grave borne, 
Leng, long, alas! from earthly friendships torn, 
In melancholy guise our steps attend! 
And as we raise to heaven the tearful eye, 
Fcho repeats the aching bosom's sigh! 


Liverpool. 











ODE TO THE CLOSING YEAR, 
—>— 

[From the New Monthly Magazine.) 
—— 


Oh, why should IJ attempt to ring 
The kuell of Time in sorrowing tone, 
Or sadly tune my lyre to sing 
A requiem o’er the year that’s gone ? 
It has not been to me #o bright 
That I should mourn its timely end, 
Or sit me down in grief to write 
Farewell to a departing friend ! 
And if ’twould tarry now with me, 
I should in sooth be apt to say, 
« Pass on ! I've had too much of thee 
To thank thee for an hour's delay.” 
Thy course was mark’d, dark closing year, 
By many a sigh and bitter tear, 
By promis'd joys too long delay'd, 
By hopes that only bluom'd, to fade— 
By all that steals the cheek’s warm glow, 
And wrings the heart with silent woe, 
Danps the gay plumesof Fancy's wing, 
Aud nips her blossoms ere they spring, 
And turns the lightsome lay of gladness 
F’en in it’s flow to strains of sadness, 
And shades with clouds of care and fear 
The promise of another year. 
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LOVELY WOMAN. 
—— 


When health declines, or friends depart, 
When keenest anguish rends the heart, 
Who can comfort then impart, 
Save lovely woman? 

In happier hours, when fortune smiles, 
When gaiety the time beguiles, 
How pleasant are thy little wiles, 

"QO lovely woman! 


With thee communing while we stay, 

How fast life’s moments glide away, 

And yet we fain would spend each day 
With lovely woman. 


When sorrow’s gloomy clouds benight, 

When fades joy’s landseape on the sight, 

The clearest star that cheers the night 
Is lovely woman. 


The clouds and darkness fied away, 

Dispers’d by hope's reviving ray, 

The brightest sun that gilds the day 
Is lovely woman. 


The sweetest flow’r in nature’s soil, 

That grows without our aid or toll, 

Which neither cold nor heat can spoil, 
Is lovely woman, 


Could I to ocean’s bed repair, 

And gather all the gems found there, 

Not one could I with thee compare, 
O lovely woman! 


As I was wand'ring through a grove, 
Thus sung, methought, a pretty dove— 
« Thy heav'n on earth, if not above, 

Is lovely woman.” 


If guilty of idolatry, 
Gracious God, I pray forgive me, 
Th’ adored is, and ever shall be, 

Some lovely woman. 

Near Manchester. 


AE AT 
THE CAPTIVE FOX TO HIS MASTER. 
—_- : 
Sweet master, break my galling chain, 
And set your prisoner free; 
Oh, give me but to taste again 
The joys of liberty ! 


"Tis true, that gentle is your eway, 
And liberal is your hand; 

But better dic, to want a prey, 
Than live at man’s command. 


How can you boast of freedom’s name, 
If aid I vainly crave? 

Oh, then, admit your suppliant’s claim, 
And blush to own a slave. 


You've felt the pang that wrings a breast, 
When from your bome you're torn; 

Think then the pain that me opprest, 
From my own covert borne. 


You ever parents knew, whose love 
Nought ta your wishes left ; 

Think then the wretch that he must prove, 
Of parents’ care bereft ! 

Then your lov’d sister's feeling heart— 
It must for misery bleed ; 

For her dear sake the boon impart, 
Ah! can she vainly plead? 

Qh, then, sweet master, break my chain, 
And grant me berty $ 

G.ve me to taste of life again ; 
He only dives who's free. 


G.P.B.-:: 


A PARTIAL ADMIRER. 





THE OLD OAK. 
ie 

At Windermere, the scenes on every hand, 
From.-vale to hill, from hill to fell, expand; 
And fields in culture, views sublime, exprese 
An Eden's garden and a wilderness: 
Of these I sing not; them too high I deem 
For me to praise, so court a humbler theme; 
But such as often meets the traveller’s eye— 
Theu in enraptured gaze, he slowly passes by. 


Close to the road that winds round yon hill side, 
And near a brook whose waters quickly glide, 
An oak, majestic, rears a lofty head; 
Its branches high above the broad way spread ; 
And its dense foliage shelters from the rain 
The herded cattle and the travelling swain; 
Deep in the earth its fibroua root extends, 
While to the blast its stark trunk never bends; 
But full two hundred years it hath withstood 
The tempest’s airy force, and shock of watery fluod. 


Yet old age comes; now weaker than before, 
It has a moss-grown trunk and hollow core; 
To it retires the bat, which shuns the light, 
And flutters round in mild autumnal night; 
The ewallow, torpid, there all winter lies, 
When lost the time to search for milder skies; 
The swarming bees full oft the hive forsake 
Within the oak their future nest to make; 
The panving hare, pursued, and fain to halt, _ 
Leaps on the trunk, and Jeaves the hounds at fault.: 


Thou, stately oak! may travellers long admire 

Thy-Tuscan trunk and high o’erspreading shire; 

While moves the sap, and leaves cease not to grow, 

The wondman’s axe at thee aims not a blow; ; 

And may the lightning’s fork, the whirlwind’s biaat,. 

If threatening thee, to thee go harmless past: 

Su shalt thou long, in stately guise, remain, 

In vegetutive world, the monarch of the plain. . 
Kendal. . Je Bole 

neem J 


(ADDRESSED TO THY MERCURY.) 


Mr. Epiron,—If your name had been Apollo, instead 


pearing before you. However, modesty is so rare,at the 
present day, that I trust you will patronise the ¢fforts of 
my feehle muse, whose pinions are scarce fledged, and 
whose visits coine like angels*, ** few and far’ between,” 

when I tell you that nothing but sheer modesty has pre- 
vented the appearance of some trifles like the annexed, 
long ago. Should you hold out encouragement, more, 
and of better quality, shall be forthcoming ; till when, ¢ 
am yours and the public’s most humble poets QUIZ 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED, 


i 
Thomas and Dick hrd been to see the play; . 
And, as they homeward bent their way, : 
Stopt at the tavern for a mug of ale. 
Cries Tom to Dick, ** of knowledge rare pour boast; * 
Tell me why Hamlet’s father’s ghost , 
ls like 8 pig that has a curly tail ?” 
Quoth Dick, ‘the answer soon is tald, 
Because he can a tale unfold.” 
In quickly passing down the street, 
The other day I chanced tomeet, 
My honest frieyd Jack Wheeler, 
Intently gazing on a sign, ‘ 
Which any school-boy might divine { 
To be “ Laswell, tca-dealer.” 2 
“How new! friend Jack, why gaze you there, i 
Upon that sign with such a stare ?° . 
“I have been thinking, Sir,” said he, 





“"Twaould be as weld without the T” 








of Mercury, I should not have felt that awkwardness | 
which is naturally incident to youthful scribblers in ap. - 
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- Mr. Brown, It is thought, will marry Miss Green, 
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All the papers are copying the following list of Misno- , are.oatmeal and treacle, barley-meal and milk, boiled oats of the “same. block is advertized: Th? Last Moments of 


mers, which we insert at the request of a correspondent, | 
not out of any admiration of the piece itself. It ‘is of a; 
species which cannot be classed even in the very lowest 
grade of wit ; and in our opinion it has none of the features 


of humour about it. 


MORE MISNOMERS, 
ae - 
Mr. Forest a shopkeeper, lives in a lane, 
Mr. Sober is known to get muszy3 
Mr. Ease took to wife the acute Mrs. Paine, 
And her sister is spouse to a Hussey. 
Mr. Faith is an infidel, ne’er goes to Church, 
Mr. Shaver ne’er handled a beard, Sir; 
Mr. Broome, whén at school, was tickled with birch, 
Tom Valiant was always afeared, Sir. ri 


Old Longley toneat Mrs. Shorters; - 
And ’twas only last week Dick Rivers was seen 
To stagger at sight of Miss Waters. 


Lucy Nimble is known for a lazy young sjut, 
, Betsey Wise is a foolish one, I know; 
Mr. Tench could not swim in the water when put, 
And Hickathrift spends all his rhino. ” 


Mr. Legg is laid up with a fit of the gowé, 
Mr. Ryder is fondest of walking; 
Mr. Slender is going to marry Miss Stowé, 
Mrs. Sassit is always a talking. 
Sally Knight always loves to be seen in the day, 
Mr. Wakes.ever nodding and nappy: .. . 
Mr. Saint with the girls js sportive and gay, 
Mr. Blisslouks very unhappy. 
Mr. Goodman is reckoned a queer one at least, 
Mr. Wolfe than a lamb can’t be meeker; 
Mr. Little is known for a very great beast, 
Mr. Dumm is an eloquent speaker. 
Younghusband was married when grown very old, 
Mr. Lover's & hater of Ladies! 
But he was entrapp’d in the net ofa scold, 
Who brought him an arm-full ef babies. 


Mr. Cruickshank, ‘tis known, had as proper a leg 
As ever was worn by a Dandy; 

Mr. Rick was compell’d through the country to beg, 
Mr. Barrell could not contain brandy. 

‘Thus you see what a singular world is our earth, 
As full as an egg of contraries; 

For ever and aye giving opposites birth, 
Like ostriches hatching canarics. 


—— ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Should you see proper to insert the few following 
lines, I shall be glad to’see them in your paper, and doubt 
pot that they will please the most of your readers, They 
are extracted from a work not long since published, en- 
titled, * Some passages from the lifeof Mr. Adam Blair .” 


“ Stranger! henceferth be warn’d, and know that pride, 
However disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness. That he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he hath never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himfelf, doth look on one ay 
The least of nature’s works; one that might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds, 
Unlawful, ever. QO! be wiser, thou! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love; 

True dignity abides with him alone; 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect and still revere 

In lowliness of heart.” >. __ - 


The Mouselvite. 


To fatten Poultry.—An- experiment has lately been 
tried of feeding geese with turnips, cut in smalf ‘pieces 
like dice, but less in size, and put into a trough of water ; 
witlr this food alone the effect was, that six geese, 
when lean weizhed glbs. gained 201bs each in about three 
weeks fattening. Malt is an excellent food for. geese and 
turkies; grains are preferred for the sake of. economy, 








each | thor of Bertram, and Melmoth. His Satanic Majesty, who 


and ground malt. Corn before being given to fowls 
should always be crushed and soaked in water; the food | 
will thus go further, and help digestion. Hens thus fed | 
a known to lay during the whole of the winter 
months. 


Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
THE LONSDALIAN 


NO. IV. 
“ A thing of shreds and patches.”—Shakspeare. 
i 

Before this medley of ‘* odds and ends” sees the light, 
Saint Ronan's Well, the new novel of the author of Wa- 
verley will have made its appearance. Then come the 
busy days of circulating libraries. From morning even 
until night will be kept up the cry of **Can I have Sir 
Walter’s new publication?” ‘* No, ma’am, not at pre- 
sent; plrase to call again to-morrow.”* Good, bad, or 
indifferent, ’tis all the same. Those who run must read ; 
and contribute their. share of that golden, we mean cop- 
per, harvest, which, *‘ in one abundant shower,” falls 
** most musically, most melodiously,” into the librarian’s 
till, to the tune of cent. per cent. 

Lord Byron, the next great luminary in the literary 
firmament, works away ut Don Juan. Three more can- 
tos, 12, 13, 14, have just come out. They are much 
milder, abound less in indelicacies, are more in the Beppo 
style, than the former; particulurly than those which his 
present publisher has issued. Notwithstanding contrary 
reports, it seems Byron still remains on amicable terms 
with the Hunts, at least they announce for specdy pub- 
lication, ** The Deformed Transformed, ‘a drama, by the 
Right Honourable Lord Byron.” It is understood that 
this poem will contain something original, and not be 
copied verbatim from Miss Lee’s Canterbury Tales. His 
Lordship has not yet advanced in person to the attack of 
the Turkish empire; but report says he has paid 80,000 
piastres to one of the Grecian provincial governments, for 
aiding them against their oppressors. It is to be hoped 
and expected, that the Noble Bard will do himself and 
us the pleasure of keeping out of’ the clutches of the In- 
fidels; if not, woe tohim! Spite of all the muses, they 
would think no more of reducing him by the head, than 
of giving a quictus to one of the swinish multitude. 

This reminds us of Hogg, ** the Ettrick Shepherd,” as 
he is quaintly termed. This butt of Blackwood’s scribcs 
has been so ill-advised as to put forth a book, called the 
Three Perils of Women, which universal report, we speak 
from that alone, allows to be the silliest of all his silly 
productions ; worse even than his Winter Evening Tales ; 
** Gib. Gib-Gib Gibbee-Gibbee,” inclusive. The Scotch 
press is incessantly employed on works of fiction. We will 
put the recent ones, and some in the press, allin alot. The 
author of Pen Owen has sent out another work, Percy 
Mallory ; an interesting one to this part of the kingdom : 
many of the characters are of Westmorland and Cumber- 
land, and ‘the scene of action is frequently in the latter 
county. Professor Wilson, who, we ure glad to say, now 
resides at Elleyay, on the banks of Windermere, is gend- 
ing into the world the Forresters; which will be well 
worth reading, if half as good as. the Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life, and the .Trials of Margaret Lindsay. 
Those who are unacquainted therewith, wil} have no ob- 
jection to know. that the Noctcs Ambrosiane in Black- 
wood, are by this gentleman. The Spacwift is another of 
this class. Blackwood says nothing respecting it; for 
Mr. Galt, the author, has deserted that concern, and car- 
ries on the war under ‘the banner of Oliver and Boyd. 
There is another (publishing by Constable) which we will 
just mention: the Albigenses, by Mr. Maturin, the au- 








played so prominent a part in Melmoth, does not make 
his appearance in the. Albigenses, 


Napoleon. By Dr. Antomarchi. When will the sub- 
ject get threadbare 2—The never-ceasing, or (av he him- 
self says, and who can know better?) ** the celebrated 
Hermit in the Country has furnished his publishers with 
the Highlanders ; which will soon appear ‘* a stream of 
text, in a meadow of margin.” Salvator Rosa and his 
Times are to be written upon by Lady Morgan. ** To 
prevent disappointment, persons desirous of possessiny 
Lady Morgan's new work, are requested to give imnedi- 
ate orders to their respective booksellers.”"—| Vide adver- 
tisement of Lady M.'s Jtalu.] 

Alaric A. Watts’ Peetical Sketches, first printed we 
believe for private friends, is handed over to the public, 
backed by nine citations, of course in praise thereof, from 
nine impartial reviews. ** Thrice to thine, thrice to thine, 
and thrice again to make up nine.” 

The Vespers of Palermo, having failed on the stage, is 
published for the closet. The New Monthly Magazine 
says, this drama, ‘* cannot fail to add to the reputation of 
the writer.” But Mrs. Hemans, be it remembered, writes 
for the New Monthly. 

The periodicals are driving on about the old rate. The 
Quarterly has lost its editor, Mr. Gifford; whom Leigh 
Hunt has lately vouchsafed to cut up in a satire named 
Ultra Crepidarius; and Mr. Coleridge takes Gifford’s 
situation, with a salary of a thousand a-year.—** My 
Grandmother's review, the Brilish,” has fallen into Seee, ’s 
hands, fallen in price, too, by one-third. _Baldwin, iis 
late publisher, tries again in tae quarterly periodical line, 
under the title of the Westminster Review—"* believing 
that the ground they intend to take is entirely unoec.s- 
pied."—7he Edinburgh, Blackwood's Magazine think«, 
is not the best periodical in existence.—7he Exropean has 
changed masters again. Since Asperne’s decease, it has 
been continually tost fron) pillar to post. The new editor, 
*¢in whom the proprictors place implicit confidence,” in- 
tends to ** reform it altogether,”’ and do a thousand not: - 
ble things, gue nunc prescribere longnum est.—With the 
New Monthly, matters are as they were in bygone times ; 
only the editor begs not to be troubled with personal ap. 
plications from strangers; which are ** both irregular and 
inconvenient ;" and Mr. Hazlitt, in his ‘Table Talk, be- 
Keves the world is very envious; ** I am heartily sick of 
it, and I’m sure I have reason, if any one has ;"" meanits, 
we suppose, that the world cannot bear Mir. H.'s eminc nce 
in his own department. 

—— Arliss promises for the twenty-first time to favour 
his subscribers with the plates in arrear 5 and, atthe sanie 
time, aflirins, as usual, that all who venture to express their 
impatience are ** frequenters, of Billinysyate,”. ** stupir, 
ignorant, worthless,” and so forth. For the benefit of the 
ladies, a Ladies’ Pocket Magazine is promised, price :six- 
pence, which is destined, it is modestly expected, to nmin - 
tain its station in this and every future age. , 

Presenting the compliments of the seawon to you, Mr. 
Editor, and to all your (we wish we could say our) ** gen. 
tle readers,” here we will stop tor the present; asking only 
the quesition—W hat has become of Mr. Francis Freemom 2 
We hope he does not sleep behind the ** curtain for, 
of all others, we love to hear hin ** lecture.” 

January 1, 182% 2. 





Errata in The Lonsdalian.—No. 1. for most of us had, 
read most of us have; fur drawn to a stand-still, rerd 
driven, &c.—titthe-tattle. Small-talk,de/e full point, which 
makes ey ne Sor the ketter Q, read ‘the 
figure 2.—No. 2. fur flittering light: read flickering Nighi, 
—No. 8. for forty-degrees read forty-three degrees; ./for 
phosphate of azot and phosphate of hydrogen, read plics- 
phorate of azot, and phosphorate of hydrégen. As a cor. 
respondent in the Kal. has t! proper to charge uy 
friend 3, with i ance of the very terms of chenistry, 
on agcount of these '* ph es3"" it is neevssary here w 
state, that in the original MS. (now in my possession) ghe 
word * phosphorate” was used in bowh instances... Fort!e 
suke of sending, per poet, the article was transcribed. 





Trumpetted up to the skies, day by day, are Las Cases’ 





wwless’ for immediate and rapid fattening; the gmirs 
thould be boiled afsesh. Other cheap articles for fattening 


Conversations, and the Napolcon Memoirs; and a chip 


Whether the error rests with the or the’ compositor, 
I do not know ; I only know that, foroue, | ie—wo/ guid w. 
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eager wae 
SOME PORTRAITS. 


a - 
[Oviginal Translation, from U Hermite de la Chaussie 
a’ Antin. | 
-—e - . 

T hnve made the following singular remark respecting 
young people ;—that there are certain faults which are sure 
indications of the qualities they will possess at a riper age. 
Thus [ have often seen imprudence become frankness; 
p-esumption, proper confidence; and foo)-hardiness, cou- 
rage. Did I not fear the accusation of giving to a simple 
assertion the importance and absurdity of a system, I 
would not only prove it by a thousand examples, but I 
would maintain that the contrary proposition is equally 
true; and that there are quelities which are misplaced in 
youth, and which degenerate into faults, and even into 
vices, at a future period. I do not admire, J confess, pre- 
mature wisdom. I wish to have flowers in spring, that 
I may have fruits in autumn. This opinion, which will 
meet with many opnonents, has one advantage to an old 
man, it brings him nearer to young people, and enables 
hiw to assist them by his longer experience. It is an ad- 
vantage I have long enjoyed. I love young people; they 
seek me. I give them advice and not lessons; I quote 
examples and not maxims. I generally clothe morality 
in a dramatic dress, which enables me to bring into play 
the follics of my pupils, I make use of them to weave a 
litde plot, which brings into view, as much as possible, 
the truth I am endeavouring to prove, or the error I wish 
to combat. This little preamble is not quite irrelevant to 
the narrative, which, for want of a better, I intend to in- 
troduce in this paper. Perhaps I may find an opportunity 
of bringing forward some fancy portraits, which, indivi- 
dually, have no originals. I am anxious thus to antici- 
pate the malicious; who will, however, persist in finding 
hikenesses. 

For some years I have regularly visited the Military 
School, at Fontainebleau, every three months, to'see young 
Ernest de Lallé, the son of a relation; an orphan from 
his infancy, and placed under my guardianship. After 
passing four ycars at the Military School, he ebtained a 
lieutenancy of huzzars. I went to.carry him the news. 
The governor of this establishment gave a very @attering 
account of the talents and abilities of the young man; but 
did not conceal that his failing was an excess of presump- 
tion, which might prove a serious disadvantage to him in 
his future carcer. I was not so much alarmed as the go- 
vernor. Presumption at sixteen promises self-confidence 
at thirty, and a decided character in after life. I kept 
Krnest some days with me; I superintended the purchase 
of his uniform and his accoutrements; and, after having 
bad more than one proof of the justice of the remark 
made respecting him, I sent him to join his corps. I did 
not see him for six or seven years$ but he took care, dure 
ing the interval, to give me exact information of his pro- 
motion, the rewards he had deserved, and his success in 
all points. With great pleasure I learned he had obtained 
permission to spend three months at Paris. He entered 
my apartment, last Sunday, in full uniform: his jacket 
decorated with two orders, his cap shaded by a magnificent 
piume, his coloured boots, all bespoke the greatest care. 
I asked him if he had been at a review, or if he was going 
to visit the minister. No; all these preparations had 
been made for me: he thought it his duty to give me this 
proof of respect. I thanked him, as he intended I should, 
by praising his uniform, and his graceful manner of wear. 
ing it After persuading him to put on a less showy dress, 
we talked familiarly for some time. I was not long in 
discovering that my young cousin was not cured of his 
presumption ; but that it pointed now to one object alone. 
His greatest and most intolerable pretension was, to under. 
stand women ; and his folly, to epeak of them with levity. 

A pleasing countenance, an elegant figure, with a toler- 
able share of self-confidence, had obtained some success 
amongst the ladies in the garrisoned towns where he had 
been quartered; he therefore fully expected to create a 





self, besides, gifted with a wonderful instinct in judging 
of female character at first sight. ** A talent of which I 
boast the less,” added he, conceitedly, ‘* because all women 
are alike; in their charms consist their good qualities; 
and we may always count their virtues by their beauties.” 
Instead of ayusing myself by refuting these absurdities, 
I pretended to receive them as just remarks, promising 
myself the pleasure of making him laugh at his own folly. 
He begged me to introduce him to the world. ** You 
must be aware, my dear cousin,” said he, settling his 
black stock before the glass, ‘‘ that we military men are 
obliged to conquer rapidly ; and that to be more secure, 
we must often attack the citadel by storm.”’ He appeared 
perfectly satisfied with this witty speech, which would cer- 
tainly have met with great applause at the mess-table at 
Strasburg, or in a garrison party at Landereau. 

I took him that evening to Madame de R.'s, where we 
found the flower of Parisian society of both sexes. Our 
entrance made no impression. He felt this first check the 
more, as I showed him that I observed it. Madame de 
R. addressed a few words to him, and then resumed the 
conversation we had interrupted. Ernest was in a new 
world; but concluding he should not long be a stranger, 
he left me to get some information. I was amused to see 
the manceuvres and address he employed to make himself 
noticed by the prettiest women, and the favourable manner 
in which he interpreted the glances directed by. curiosity 
alone. After fluttering about for an hour, he seated him- 
self by me, and whispered, ‘‘ I have just been recon- 
Noitering the works, and, without presumption, I may 
say (this is his favourite expression) I think, I have al- 
ready a correspondence within; which means simply (for 
you may suspect me of vanity) that my remarks have 
enabled me to guess pretty ;correctly the situation and 
character of the different ladies to whom I have spoken.” 
I begged him to communicate his observations. 

‘¢ First, I would bet,” he added, ‘* that the young lady, 
in the embroidered muslin dress—there—close by that 
box of flowers she is examining, is a young widow on the 
point of marrying again; at least so I interpret her great 
knowledge of the world, her easy manners, and, some 
words she dropped, which, I think, I understand.”— 
** Your penetration is at fault; that lady was unmarried 
a week ago; she is now returning her bridal visits; and 
this is the first time she has been here. The great know- 
ledge of the world, you observe in her, is the result 
(whether good or bad, we must consider at a future op- 
portunity) of modern education, which bring forward 
into the world those young persons who formerly only 
entered it after they were married.”—*‘‘ Well, I have 
made one blunder,” replied Ernest; ‘* but you must 
acknowledge that girl, in a muslin frock, who raises so 
languidly her long dark eye-lashes, and listens, with so 
much indifference and timidity, to that stout man, whose 
manners form such a contrast with hers; you must ac- 
knowledge, I say, that she is a school-girl, come to spend 
the vacation with her relations.” 

I laughed heartily ; he enquired the cause: “ The lady 
you speak of,” said I, ‘* not so young as she appears, 
became, about a yeat ago, a widow for the second time. 
She accompanied her first husband, a rich Amsterdam- 
merchant, to all the commercial cities in Europe+talking 
of the course of exchange, of the rise and fall of stocks, 
and of the omnium, like a broker at the café Lloyd. 
Her eecond husband being a Colonel of cuirassiers, she 
changed both her manners and language—constantly at 
Sourdis’s riding-school ; she was one of his best scholars. 
More than once this gay Amazon has figured at a grand 
review, following a charge of cavalry, or gallopping 
round the squadrons. At present, on the point of mar- 
riage with the nephew of a Bishop, she succeeds tolerably 
well, as you percieve, in assuming the style and carriage 
suited to one who will probably, at future period, do the 
honours of an episcopal palace.” 

These two errors rather confused my young connois- 





















































a little less confidence, ‘* if that Indy, whose shawl iy 
thrown with so much grace and negligence over the hand 
somest shoulders 1 ever belield, ts not retnarkable for her 
extreme simplicity and a melancholy turn of mind." 
“* You need not apologise for a mistake into which mos 
people fall; the best judges have been deceived. “Tha 
lady is far from being what she pretends to be; but she 
has shrewdly ‘remarked, that there are two character 
which enable people to take great liberties in the worl(—- 
they are melancholy and ingénuousness: she affects both 
to be more at her ease.”=—** One cannot understand tle 
Parisian women,” interrupted Ernest, rather vexed; 
‘‘and if you ask me what is the object of those two 
females, one as she listens to the youth who whispers 
to her, seeming so anxious ard: agitated, while the other 
— her quizzing-glass on her finger with eo much in. 
Giffegence, I°ll be hanged if I venture to. assert that tw 
of them understand each other, while a complaisant friend 
fe rep ge Near, to prevent the {mpropriety of a tie. 

-téte ; J should even hesitate in affirming, that the lady 
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with the glass is the least interested person in the busines, yt ewe 
—** You are right there ; for you have guessed as ill in this po 
case asin the others, Madame de Melcourt (the lady wih W 40 dif 
the glass) thinks, like Madame de Maintenon, that ** good ance ( 
policy recommends irreproachable conduct ;” and, being MH there i 
deterniined to have the eredit without the trouble, she MF their f 
has made choice of a friend .so dull.as not to perceive that the. 
she is only the channel for the communication of that IM is acco 
on which another inspires, but. which she takes to MM justrate 
erself.”—'* To put an end to all confidence in my own This 
Judgment,” said Ernest, peevishly, ** you bave only w MM the arg 
observe that little brunette, who is in perpetual tmotion, MM has est: 
to whom every body. speaks in a wiiiepets whose brigtt I actin 
eyes I have caught two or three times fixed/on us (a qua tant pe 
ter of an hour before, he would have said on me) and MM and th 
who is nowat the piano, and then maintain that she i MB 19, Th 
| not @ professed coquette."=—!* There is a fatality agains IE worn f; 
‘ou; the of » which suits so. many inundat 
ere, could not be more.unjustly applied than to Madame MB quent o 
de Lineuil (for that is her name) she is the best, the mot I fom th 
ona and the most pa aE of women. In bet HF shows tl 
C7es, whose Sm you have so totally misunderstood, I time, 
is scacantnpel alte brilliancy of a flame about to be diffazion 
extinguished: Struck with a presentiment, unfortunately IM action oi 
too trué, that her life will be short, she forces the em MM eg ahtist 
ployments of years into days: her unexampled activity IM dilyyial 
never slackens for an instant: she loves, and cultivate IM of mou: 
successfully, ail the arts; protects all talents with beri these ex 
credit and her fortune, succours all misfortunes, and sym form chi 
a with all griefs. One of her friends said tohe BS mains, j 
ly, on her birth-day, that she had the head of p may, IM which s} 
the body of a woman, and the heart of an angel: there 1H no lone 
ne e eration in this elogium. So superior a wom MM tion; ay 
has aeright to have enemies, Madame de Lineuil bu Laitly, 
many, but I know you too well to suppose you will i IM were iny: 
crease the nuniber.”’ versal bu 
ef manner of expressing myself ting 8 wom TE neath th 
of whom it is so difficult to wit enthusiast, I shown to 
even at seventy-one, so deeply affected my young coxcom) I face of 1! 
that he abruptly quitted me to approach her, and did HH In con, 


leave her all the evening. They were still irr conversatia 
when I retired; and I thought I. observed in Ernest 
manner a certain timidity and want of confidence. | 
only wanted to cure him of his self-conceit : perhaps 
is already punished for it. ‘ Z. 


Sctentific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improv 
ments in Science or Arts including, occasionally, 6 
lar Medica] Cases 5 ‘Astronomical, Mechanical,’ Ph 
hical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogie 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History 
Vegetation, &c.s Antiquities, &c.3 List of Patent 
to be continued in a series through the Volume.] 
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GEOLOGY OF THE DELUGE. 
(From the last number of the Edinburgh Review.) 


i 
(Concluded from our last.) 


The effects of water upon the solid strata of the ge 
have been the subject of much ow op debate ; but 
is now almost baeeerimiey Hyer ar ener at valleys have 
excavated by causes no in action,—cont! 
opinion of Dr. Hutton Mr. Playfair, who maint 
that they were formed by the long continued 








eftious ssnestivo in the metropolis. Ernest fancied bim- 
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awl i hinson and his disciple Catcott;* whohave shown, 

tend. p dryrognerek at present furrowed by valleys, must have 
been in many cases continuous; and this, in innumerable 

for her instances, where streams do not exist at all (as every chalk 

nd." down clearly shows) or where the existing streams are 

h mos HM quite inadequate to the effect. Thus, in a series such as 


"That Hi is here represented, 
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’ cumulations; and the similarit insti & 
uritains and valleys, throughout the globe, show that 


these extensive inundations were also every where of uni- 
form character. 4th, The Montier of, extinct organic re- 
mains, Fa quarters, and circumstances under 
which they are » show, that the species of animals 
no longer existing were extinguished by such an inunda- 
tion; and that it f was sudden and transitory. 
Iaitly, The fact, that the tops of the highest mountains 
were inundated, is proof that the deluge was not only wni- 
versul but simultancous, since the sinking of the land be- 
neath the sea is disproved by the identity, which has been 
shown to exist,of the present, with the antediluvian sur- 
face of the globe. : i nile 
In considering the force of this reasoning, it is hardly 
necessary to premise, that to doubt the validity of: the 
physical proof, by which an es of history is supposed 
to be confirmed, is a very different thing from assertin 
that the history itself is false,—since the facts narrate 
may be preternatural, and consequently beyond the reach 
of physical support ;—our interpretation of the narrative 
may be erroncous ;—or the proofs may be insufiicient, 
from the deficiency of our information. We are anxious 
to guard against misunderstanding upon this a. be- 
cause, although our own belief in the truth of Revelation 
reats upon grounds too firm to be shaken by any failure of 
eincidence between the results of physical rege | and 
sacred history, we should be sorry, upon @ subject of such 
eatimportance, to offend even the prejudices of any per- 
on from whom we may differ in opinion. ? 
That there has been a deluge, effecting universally all 
parts of the earth’s surface, and producing every where the 
sane ot similar effects, no person who has duly examined 
the evidence can deny. If any doubt remained upon this 
eubject, it must be by the luminous and decisive 
datements brought in the present publicatiou. 
The only question is,-whether that great event, as the. au- 
thor likewise asserts, is proved, by physical evidence, to have 


© Game ingemious observations on the vailies of chalk, are 
to be foand in “A Dissertation upon the Surface of the Earth, 
0s delineated in a Specimen of a Philosophical Chorographical 
Chartof Kast Kent,"&c. By Christopher Packe, M. D. 1737. 
t Pram the Geol. Trans. 2d Series, vol. 1.p.95 The re- 
ming geological relations of the beds in question have been 
by Mr Delabeche. Ibid. p 40 
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been recent, transient, and simultaneous; and uvon these 
points, we must be permitted to say, that the facts appear 
to us to affurd but imperfect evidence as to the dute, and 
still less as to the duration,* of thesubmersion. We shall, 
however, confine ourselves at present to the most impor- 
tant of these propositions, and consider simply, whether the 
proofs of simultancous submersion are such, and so ex- 
clusive, as would satisfy, upon a similar question in any 
other department of natural philosophy, any candid and 
intelligent inquirer, unacquainted with other testimony. 
For to speak of the support to the Sacred narrative afforded 
by extrinsic inquiry, if the narrative itself be made to form 
a part of the evidence, is a mode of reasoning that appears 
tous to be altogether inadmissible. 

We are aware that, in the present case, it is by no means 
necessary to account for the phenomena under cansidera- 
tion; and that an universal inundation of the globe, 
under any form, whether simultaneous or successive, is so 
remote from any thing like experience, and so vast in re- 
lation to our limited conceptions, that our reasoning in 
regard to it, must, after all, be extremely unsatisfactory.. 
But where, of two modes of effecting the same event, one 
involves great difficulty, from which the other is free, that 
surely is to be considered as physically the more probable 
which is not so encumbered, unless the proof to the con- 
Now, the hy- 
pothesis of simultancous universality is ob:iously exposed 
to the trite, but most substantial objection, that it involves 
the necessity, not only of providing such a vast body of 
water, as no merely physical agent that we know of can 
supply, but of removing it after it has been so provided. 
And the proofs of simultaneousness, as a matter of /uct, 
are certainly not of the exclusive character required. 

If the identity of the present and the antediluvian con- 
tinents were fully established, it would go far to exclude 
the hypothesis which explains the submersion of the high- 
est summits by the sinking of the land’; since it is not 
probatile (though not absolutely impossible) that if the 
and-had sunk beneath the sea, it would have risen again 
to its former position ; and this identity would sufficiently 
refute the opinion entertained by Cuvier, Deluc, and other 
eminent naturalists, that the antediluvian ocean changed 
places with the land. ° But there are still other forms of 
successive inundation, which do not seem to have entered 
into the author’s view, and which are not physically ex- 
cluded by any of his arguments. A great convulsion, for 
example, acting upon the waters of the globe, may have 
produced, by a wave, if the term be applicable to so vast 
a commotion, or a succession of waves, that general de- 
struction, by which the deluge, as a geological event, was 
characterized. {ow such a convulsion might have been 
immediately effected, whether by volcanic agency, or in 
what other manner, is immaterial to the question, if the 
hypothesis be sufficient to account for the phenomena, and 
be not excluded: by other considerations. Nor do the re- 
maining steps of the arguments above enumerated, imply 
the neccssity of simultaneous universality. Diluvial gravel 
would have equally arisen from the successive inundation 
of large — of the earth. The similarity of moun- 
tains and vallevs in all quarters of the globe, would like- 
wise equally result from any such extensive action of water; 
the materials acted upon being every where the same : and 
if the phenonsena connected with organic remains, are at- 
tentively considered, they certainly furnish no exclusive 
one upon this question. Thedestruction of animals would 

e the necessary result of universal and sudden inundation 
én whatever form; and if the remains of the same extinct 
species were found in every quarter of the globe, which 
has not yet been shown,—though this -would indicate a 
very extraordinary state of the antediluvian population, 
it would not prove that the destruction of these species was 
simultaneous. It would only follow, in strict reasoning, 
either that these remains were of animels, which had dived 
in every quarter of the globe; or, if confined to one re- 
gion, that they were transported by the deluge from thence 
to all the rest. In the former case, the universal occur- 
rence of the game remains would be no more a proof of 
sinaultancous inupdation, than the universal occurrence of 





© Tne very existence of the auuviau Grevel in such im- 
mMense quantities, it is difieult to reconelle with the supposi- 
tion of a iranstent, and especially a tranquil submersion. Even 
if it were suppased to have been already prepaicd in bays of 
the sea, its romoyal to distant heights seems necessarily to 
imply a very violent action. But the exsas already mentior- 
ed, of its plain derivation from adjacent, though distant emi- 
neaces, and of its consequent formation during the time of 
their being under water, seem quite irreconcileable with the 
netion of a short or transitory visitation—since po little time 
and motion would piainly be required to wear down fragments 
of quartz, granite, and other bard roeka, inte amooth and 
rounded pebbles. 











diluvial gravel ; both would be the natural effect of inunda- 
tions, ps upon the same materials, but clearly neither 
in itself a demonstration of utiversal coincidence as to 
time. If, onthe other hand, the fossil remains of the 
same extinct species be found universally,—wi/hout proof 
that the animals had actually inhabited every, quarter of 
the globe ; it would fullow, that the deluge must have 
originated in the region where they had lived ;—-and since 
the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, hywna, Xc. appear to have 
lived in Europe, then the deluge must have originated in 
Europe, which we do not imagine will be contended for. 

It has been stated, in refutation of the theory® which 
explains the deluge by the approach of a comet, and the 
objection may be applied to any rapid form of inundation, 
that a flood so caused ** must have left evidence of its 
action somewhere in the wreck of lower strata carried up- 
wards, and lodged in the hollows and clefts of higher 
ranges,’ whereas the contrary is the fact. ‘The argument 
is ingenious; and would have considerable force if it 
could be shown, without exception, that no fragments of 
rocks of lower situations occur upon the surface in more 
elevated tracks: but in the first place, we are not aware 
that this negative proposition has been universally esta- 
blished,—it is certain at least, that the remains of animals 
(as of the horse, &c. in the Himalaya mountains, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buckland’s statement) are sometimes found in 
regions much higher than those which they can be sup- 
posed to have inhabited. And secondly, the traces of de- 
scending action ought in every case to be the most con- 
spicuous, for the operation of the retreating fiuid would, 
in many cases, efface the marks of its rise. 

The truth is, that notwithstanding the talents that have 
been employed upon this department of natural history, 
we have not at present sufficient data from which to rea- 
son with safety, upon any general question touching the 
comparison of the antediluvian population, with the actual 
inhabitants of the globe. The partial extinction of species, 
—the mixture in certain diluvial accumulations, of the 
remains of extinct with those of existing animals,-+—the 
change of climate in high northern latitudes ; or—if no 
such change have taken place—in the economy of the races 
that once inhabited those regions, are a few only of the 
obscurities which time and observation have to remove. 

Mr. Buckland has abstained from discussing.any of the 
details of the Mosaic narrative of the deluge ; and in this 
respect we shall willingly follow his exaniple. * But there 
is one point, which has an important bearing upon the 
quesiion we have just considered, and upon which the op- 
position between the history and the inferences which his 
work goes ty establish, is so obvious, that it must occur to 
every reader,—we mean the extinction of certain species 
of animals by the deluge :-—the narrative expressly stating, 
that all the animals, of every kind, which existed at the 
time of that event, were preserved ; while it is asserted by 
zoologists, and one of the most striking novelties of Mr. 
Buckland’s volume, is the confirmation of this fact, that 
certain’specics were totally extinguished by the inundation. 
The cave of Kirkdale alone contained at least four such 
animals ; and a great part of the argument of the volume 
rests mainly upon the fact of their extinction. In whatever 
way this opposition be regarded, itris deserving of serious 
attention $ since, if the text be interpreted literally, the 
discrepany is obvious und decisive; and if, on the other 
hand, such latitude of interpretation be allowable ag will 
reconcile this difference, we can see no reason why the same 
liberty should not be extended to the entire narrative 5 
and in that case, there will be no difficulty, from sup 
variance with the Scripture, as to the ndmissibility of sue- 
cessive inundations. 

We are aware, that it hes been attempted to distinguish 
between the universality of the terme, and of the sense of 
the expressions, employed on this oceasion by the historian, 
and that the words in question arc asserted to indicate, not 
all, but toa certain proportion of the antediluvian animals ; 
but after the most attentive consideration of the text, we 
confess that we cannot perceive any thing that should rene 
der the wider interpretation move allowable, in one of the 
cases we have mentioned, than in the other. 

But, to concluce an article which has trespasscd muca 





® Quarterly Review, No. 67, September, 1823, p. 161. 

¢ There are some circumstances haiicating tranquillity of 
deposition, aud long abode of ¢> > sea upon the surface im cer- 
tain places, the combination of wisich, with so many proofs 
of violenti.ad wore transitory action, ft is not easy to explain, 
Thus, in Ituly and Siberia, the bones of elephants; &c, abound 
along the bavks of rivers, whee they do not seem to have 
Leen disturted, And it is asserted, that oyster-shells have 
been found attached to the humerus of an elepsant, on the 
banks of the Arno; but as the specimen in question fe said te 
be no longer in existence, this last point demands inguiry.— 
See Fertis Mem. pour C Histoire Naturclie del take. py- 284, MBs. 
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longer on the attention of our readers than we intended, 
we shall only farther observe, that the renewed discussion 
of this subject will not have been unavailing, if, by show- 
ing the difficulties of the question, it tends to assuage the 
bitterness, which has sometimes mingled itself with inquiry 
upon the physical confirmation of the Scriptures. Since 
so much uncertainty, and on so many points, is still 
connected with the great event which forms the subject 
ot the present volume; since we have eeen also, that 
discussions of this nature have led so often to the violation 
ot kind and charitable fecling,—it may deserve the con- 
sideration of those wo wish well to the cause of revela- 
tion, and to the progress of science, whether it were not 
better to leave for a time a field so often traversed with so 
little success; assuring oursclves, that the ultimate effect of 
the advancement of knowledge, in all its départments, must 
be the establishment of religious, no less than of sientific 
sruth. 





= a ee 


A Mechanical Prodigy.—An engine has, it is eaid, been 
eonstructed, which will produce a sort of revolution in me- 
chanics; it will supersede altogether the use of steam, 
and may be termed an Atmospheric Pressure Engine: its 
power may be multiplied ad infinitum, and the expense of 
working it, compared with the steam-engine, will save 
nine parts out of ten. The original cost will be likewise 
comparatively small, and it is applicable to every purpose 
to which steam can be applied. A patent has been taken 
out for England, and those for Scotland and Ireland are 
in pre . and when completed, the engine will be ex- 
hulsited to the public. ‘The inventor is expecting to reap 
a rich harvest from his ingenuity.— Morning paper—As 
we observed, when Mr. Perkins’s steam-engine was an- 
nounced in such enthusiastic terms, ** seeing is believing.” 
—Fdit. Kal. . 


The Bouguet. 


* | haws here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.° 
MontTaions. 











THE MUSICAL WAITS. 
** fost musical, most melancholy.” ——-MiL. Tom. 


Mr. Eprror—I have in my neighbourhood, for a 
fortnight before Cuntst Mas, been most cruelly eye a 
by those murderers of sleep, the innocent sleep, with what 
is tetined ** The red and so sway = 5 Anta these 
alcepleas gentlemen of my approbation ractice, 
that ehey bave since been with me for a sowerd, in the 
shape of a Christmas-box. I was moderate in my bounty, 
but ised next year to do more, if they did less. 

This circumstance has set me about cudgelling my 
brains for the origin and meaning of these said Waits. 
My own unassisted lights did little: at first I thought it 
might be that they were 60 called from waiting so lon 
so my annoyance, or because they wait in the middle o 
the night in the street, when no soul living would think 
of doing but themselves; or that probably it was a cor- 
ruption of weight, and signified, not inaptly, the incubus 
or night-mare. However, this proved wide of the mark, 
for obeying Virgil’s injunction, * oN exquirite 
saatrem,” 1 found the Antiquary explaining it thus :— 
Jt wasin the ** religion of the grove” or the Druidical, 


that for the celebration of its festivals the might had in| pe 


general the preference over the day, as well as in their com- 
putation of time, where they employed, in the old Gaulic 
eunuit, for to-day, as we at present continue to do the words 
sc'nnight and fortnight, for seven and fourteen days. In 
Orpheus’s Hymns, the whole tenor of which confesses a 
Drutdical origin, the Bard, in one of them, addressed to 
the night, celebrates her as the mother of all things. But 
whatever were their reasons for thie preference, they ge- 
perally chose the dead of night for the celebration of their 
greatest solemnities and festivals. assemblies then, 
whether of religion, of ceremony, or of mere merriment, 
were p y called wakes, from their being noctur- 
sal. The music was called wakethe, and by the usual 
sendency of language to cuphony, softened into waits, as 
weorkth has been into wort. 

The Master of the Revels ( Reveils ) would in good old 
English, be termed Master of the Wakes. In short, such 
nocturnal ae are the Wakes of the Britons; the 
Reveillons of the French ; the Medianoche of the Spani- 
orda, and the Pervigilia of the Romans. The custom of 


But at the ancient Yule or Christmas.time especially, 
the dreariness of the weather, the length of the night, 
would naturally require something extraordinary to wake 
and rouse me from repose and a warm bed at tbat hour. 
The summons then to the Wa‘es of that scason were given 
by music going the rounds of invitation to the mirth or 
festivals which were awaiting them. In this there was 
sume propriety, some object; but where is there any in 
such a solemn piece of banter, as that of music going the 
rounds and disturbing people in vain? For surely sny 
meditation to be thus excited, with respect to the holiness 
of Christmas Day, could hardly be of great avail to one in 
bed between sleeping and waking. But such is the power of 
custom to perpetuate absurdities. So; however, it is, Mr. 
{{ditor, not only in this trifling matter, but in our laws, 
religion, state affairs, and commercial regulations, that 
forms are obstinately preserved, long after the utility or 
even common sense of the thing has ceased to = 

IGIL. 
—X—X—X—— 


OMENS. 


In the days when the belief in omens flourished in 
England, if, on setting out on a. journey, a sow with pigs 
were met, the journey was sure to be successful To 
meet two magpies, pertended marriage—three, a success- 
ful journey=-four, unexpected good news=—and five, that 
the person in company would soon be in company of the 
great. If, in dressing, a person put his stockings on 
wrong side out, it was a sign of good luck ; but the luck 
might be expected to change, if the stockings were turned 
the right way. Nothing could ensure success to a person 
going on important business wore effectually than throwing 
an old shoe after him when he left the house. If a 
younger sister was married before the older ones, the latter 
should take care to dance at her wedding without shoes, 
otherwise they could never hope to get husbands. To 
find a horse-shoe was deemed lucky, and it was still more 
so, when preservetl and nailed upon the door, as it thus 
prevented witchcraft. 1 England, and more particularly 
in Wales, according to Pennant, it is a good omen if the 
sun shines on a married couple, or if it rains when a 
corpse is burying. According to the old distich, 

Happy is the bride that the sun shines on, 
Happy is the corpse that the rain rains on.” 

To eee one magpie, and then more, is unlucky; to kill 
a magpie is an irretrievable misfortune. It is also une 
lucky to kill a swallow, or more properly the house-martin. 
If a eow crosses the road, the person, if he cannot pass it, 
must ride round about, otherwise bad luck will attend his 
journey. ._4f a lover presents a knife, or any sharp thing 
to his m'stress, it ez that their loves will be cut 
asunder, unless he takes a pin, or sbme other trifling article 
in exchange ; whence the well-known couplet— 

** If you loves I as I loves you, 
No knife shall cut our loves in two.” 

To tind a knife or a razor, portends disappointment; a 
piece of coal starting from the fire, of a hollow form, por- 
tends death. To the salt, or lay the knife and fork 
across each other at table, is very ominous. If there be in 
company thirteen, some misfortune will befall one of them. 
The noise of a insect called a death-watch foretells 
death, and the screech-owl at — t, some great mis- 
fortune. In the Highlands of d omens are very 
numerous. It is unlucky to stumble at the threshhold, or 
to be obliged to return for any thing forgot. To step over 
a gun or a fishing-rod spoils sport. If, when the servant 
is making a bed, she happens to sneeze, the sleep of the 
is to lic in it will be disturbed, unless a little 


till lately stuffed) is taken out and thrown ito the fire. 
If a black cloud on new year's eve is seen, it portends 
some dreadful calamity either to the country or to the per- 


son on whose estate or e day of the 


——_——— ye 


The Fireside. 


“ VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 

“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere aimusce 
ments.” Joun Locysy, 

“ There ts a thme to laugh and a time to weep." —SoLomon. 








SOLUTION TO THE PUZZLE OF THE CROgs. 





Let a piece of paper, of the form and 
size of the above ped oblong, twice as 
long as broad) be marked with the letters 
@ to g,.as above (b 6 precisely half-wa 
down the paper.) «The capital letters 
and H should be matked so strongly as 
to show through the paper, or be 
marked on the back of it in their precise 
situations, Then bend down the top of 
q the papas co Dat eo comet 8 aoe 

b, the crease being in the direo- 
tion of the dots, from c to ¢. 
down the two corners cc, 80 as to meet 
at the centre ds then double the left 
hand-side fg ape so that a 4 

_¢ will touch the centre at 7, and in 
manner the right-hand-side, so that the 
edge g will also touch the centre at f: 


Then, by closing the two sides together, 
eo that J’ and Hf will touch each other, 














remaining folded and reared towards the cross 
Theme pene i 


crow,  they-mey be placed together, and the foot 








sVakes at burials les vigiles des morte, is at this moment 
ea many parte not discontinued. 


the erees will fit the two chasms. 


ounces placed above the cross ; the other the spear, 
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will be formed, and not an atom of the paper will be 
wasted. The thick white lines in the large engraving will 
show where the scissors wil! cut; the thin lines merely de- 
note the creases made in folding. 





ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS, &c. IN OUR I.AST. 


—— 


44. Plenipotentiary.—45. Button.—46. Sieve.—47. For- 
tune.—48. For-tress.—49. Snow-ball.—50. Cur-rant. 

51. Because he is guing to bag dad ( Bagdad / ) 

52. His pupils are in the dark. 

53. U and I that is you and I. 

54. A mare's. ‘ 

55. Four cats, each sitting on its own tail. 

56. It is near the Temple 

57. A kiss. 

58. The outside. 

59. His bark is ready. ~ 

60. Her name is contained in three letters ! 

61. When he is wearing a wig, without doors. 

62. He is a cock wet (coguette ) 

63. He has ill used his ten ants (tenants ) 

64. She makes a'pan a pane. 

65. In a thunder-storm, when the ship necessarily re- 

quires lightening ! 

66. He is often read (red ! ) 

67. He is an ass ing to bail him ( Baalam !!! 

68. He stands by himself for nought. 

69. When they canter (can’t err!) 

. 70. It is cursory ‘cur -sorry ! ) 

71. Because he makes cannons and coos (coups.*) 

72. Because he stops the bottle. . 

73. Because he pays great attention to the belle (bell) 
an | looks out for the ring. , 

74 Beceuse it is cur 

5. _— it is kicked without kicking again or 

uu o 
8. Because they are surrounded by peals (peels.) 
ware he presses alas! (a lass) and will take no 
nial: 

78 Because it ig a dry dam (i. e, a dry’d ham.) 

79. (Solution mislaid.) 

80. They are ficeting. 

81. It makes hip into ship. 

82. It makes a stye nasty—é ¢. the words a stye into 

the word n-asty. 

83. Because he is G R easy (i. e. greasy ! ) 

84. Because he makes both ends meet. 

85. Olive O live! 

86. The reason is clear, like the lid and the spout, 

What comes in at the ear from the mouth issues out. 

87. 909, which when reversed make 606;—898, which 
When reversed make 863. 

88 and 89. Solutions mislaid. 

90. Eight church bells. 

* Note on the 14th conundrum.—When a billiard player 
pockets his own ball, without its hitting any otber ball, it 
eounts Sagainst him, and is termed, making or running a 

. How the word is spelt, or whence it is derived, we 
do not know, as we have never met with it in print. Per- 
haps it takes its nume from the cue itself, as the cue-ball is 
pocketed ; or moie probably the term ironically implies 
“un grand coup.” In which case the pun is admissible (coos). 
This idea of this conundrum, in which the substantive and 
verb exchange places, was borrowed from Joe Miller—who 
tells of an Irishman whose doctor had ordered him to 
take wine and bark, which he did by swallowing a glass of 
wine, and then burking like a dog; and when asked the 
reason for such strange conduct—“ Sure,” said he, “did not 
tie doctor arder me to take wine, and bark.” 





CHARADES, CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMAS, &e. 
(Continued from our last.) 


— 


91. My first makes the great small, and its power can 
humble to the dust, yet is it influenced itself by a breath 
of wind, or carried along by a gentle stream. My second 
is bright and sparkling as eastern diamonds, refreshing as 

showers of a sultry day and evat t asa sum 
cloud. My whole tarnishes the works of human manu- 
facture however beautiful ; is ruinous to vegetation, and, if 
extreme, migit bring famine on a country; every thing 
Victous or pestilential may be designated by it as an epithet, 
though it 1s rather among the occasional than the constant 
illo of human fife. 

92. My first without the gift of reason might almost 
sometimes be suspected of having it. My second possess 
Ing it often appears to be without it. My whole is the 
chronicler of the hours of night. 





93. 


My first is a term much used on the pages 

Of merchant’s account-books, and has been for ages; 

If ’tis not to his credit to whom it relates, 

Yet within him no feeling unpleasant creates. 

My second is what many are fond of assuming. 

To obtain it they oft appear much too presuming; 

And though my second, my whole does strongly resemble, 
lcan say without any intent to dissemble, 

It is opposite quite, and you'll say this is true, 

When the answer you have found to be clear to your view. 


My first {s a common abbreviation 

Well known to all merchants of this nation ; 

My second a prisoner by holy vow, 

Better known abroad than in England I trow; 

My third has a more thrilling effect than thunder ; 
Now what is my whole, in the name of wonder? 
If you'll tell, you'll have got for your pains, 

A thing well calculated to puzzle your brains 


My first is a personal pronoun, I ween; 

My next was averse to our innocent queen ; 

My whole brings past scenes and past actions to view, 
Though sometimes I know she o’ercolours them too. 


My first, although of use it be, 
The very filthiest hands would soil; 
My next, the produce of a tree, 
Is gathered up with pains and toil. 
My whole, when hither it does come, 
Shines like a bright exotic forth: 
Say would you wish to find its home? 
Go seek it in the north. 


97. 
My first is a fish, and a pronoun my second, 
My next in a house you'll espy; . 
And he that’s my total is virtuous reckon’d; 
Now say, ladies fair, what am I. 


98. 
My first refers to what is gone; 
My second from my rnouth proceeds; 
Ea:h rural scene iny whole you'll find, 
The bills and vales and tlow’ry mends. 


99. 
Come follow me, and we will go 
Whevre structures wonderful arise; 
Where yon voieano friend, yet foe, 
Emits a vapour to the skies. 
Oh ! many a precious metal, rare, 
Bedecks the tiower-bespanyled fields; 
And many a bubbling rill so fair 
A soft and pleasing murmur yields. 
Where streams of milk and honey flow, 
In sculptured urns the waters play, 
Enlighten’d by a chasten’d glow 
When evening has shut out the day, 
‘Tis deck’d by beauty’s splendid train, 
And wit that flashes as it dies: 
There follow me and seek the plain 
Where structures wonderful arise. 


100. 
You high-born dames, Gid England’s pride, 
Whose peerless charms unrivalled glow; 
Gorgeous in stately pomp you ride, 
Whenever to ny first you go. 
But should your levers wish to stray, 
And in my second to depart, 
Although you’re now so blest and gay, 
It would go near to break your heart. 
And joy would sparkle on your cheek, 
If they resolving not to rove; 
The accents of my whole would speak, 
And by its accents show their love, 


101. 
For ornament and use my first’s design’d; 
And no less useful you’ll my second find 
To join a sentence by grammatic art; 
It does to oaths an energy impart, 
By which they are impress'd upon the heart; 
An institution in my whole you'll find, 
Morals to mend, and to refine the mind; 
Its fame is sacred to the classic muse, 
Arts, science, anc. philosophy ditfuse. 


104. How is a man, who maintains his aged mother, hk® 
! a man taking his beer comfortably ? 

105.. How is a sword with which a fisherman is stabbed 
through the body, hke water escaping through a small 
cranny ? 

106. In which two letters of the alphabet does the glutton 
most indulge ? : 

107. Why is John Bull like aman peculiarly'liable to 
epilepsy ? 

108. To gain my first even Erskine would try; 

My second endeavour to make it; 
My whole I am sensible of when you're by, 
And heartily wish you may hit it. 

109. When thirteen salmon are caught in a net, why 
does the last resemble a torpede ? 
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Chit Chat. 


Eccentric Character.—The ae a copy of an in- 
ventory of the goods and chattels of Kdward Shorrocks, 
of Wigan, who was buried at that place the 22d of De- 
cember last, taken by his representatives :—-38 coats, 72 
waistcoats, 8 pair of breeches, 19 hats, 190 pair of stock- 
ings, 35 silk handkerchiefs, 40 pair of shoes, 5 sets of 
silver tea-spoons, 5 sets of silver suzar-tongs, 2 silver cream~ 
jugs, 2 silver meat-spoons, 3 pair of blankets, 6 pair of 
sheets, feather-bed, bolsters, &c. to‘correspond, 21 fine 
shirts, 19 coarse shirts, 1 set of mahogany drawers, 3 pur 
of looms, together with the usual furniture of a respectable 
and a very comfortable cottaze.—The deceased was 4 
bachelors resided in Queen-street, Wigan, and followed 
the urade of a weaver’s loomer.—About three weeks be- 
fore his death, he spent all the money he was possessed 
of in the purchase of three pair of stockings, to add to the 
stock of 190 pair already named, 

















Saint Andrew a Wit!—The smart answer of St. An- 
drew deserves mention. The devil, in the shape of a 
beautiful women, being sitting at a bishop’s table, Saint 
Andrew came there **as a pilgrim” to demand alms: 
upon which she (the devil) asked the Saint, how far cis- 
tant heaven was from earth? ‘Thou should’st beter 
know than I,” answered Saint Andrew, ** because thou hast 
fullen from thence.” The Scotch may be proud of this 
anower of their Suint.—Relrospective Review. 





An Example for Lawycrs.—Chawillart, Comptroiler- 
Genera! of the Finances in the reign of Louis XLV. had 
been a celebrated pleader. He once lost a cause in whie 
he was concerned through his excessive fondness tor billi- 
ards. His client called on him the day after, in extreme 
affliction, aud told him that, if he had made use of a do- 
cument which had been putinto his hands, but which he hal 
neglected to examine, a verdict would have been given in 
his favour. Charnillart read it, and found it of decisive in- 

vortance to his cause. ** You sued the defendant,” said 
SS ** for 20,000 livres. You have failed by my inadver- 
tence. Itis my duty todo you justice. Call on me in 
two days.” In the mean time Chamillart procured the 
money, and paid it to his client, on no other condition than 
that he would keep the transaction a secret. 

A remarkably hard drinker, who was expiring, begged 
one of his friends who was at his bed-side, to bring fim a 
goblet of water, telling him, ** On our death-beds we must 
be reconciled with our enemies.” 





Trials at Hertford.—The Observer of Sunday, Jan. 11, 
consists of two full sheets. No advertisements in either. 
The price of the two shects is Fourteen-pence. [Hf re- 
tailed in the country, A/ieen-pence. They contain a very 
copious Report of the Trials of ‘Thurtell and Hunt, ulus- 
trated with Seven Engravings, viz. 

1. The Representation of the Court House, at Hertford, 
drawn during the time of the Trials. 

2. The Scene of the Murder, with the Gig in the Lane. 

3. The Pend in the Garden, into which Mr. Weare was 
first thrown, 

4. The Pond at Elstree, in which the body was founa. 

5. The Stable, with the Deceased placed across the horse. 

6. View from the Cotiage window, from which the De« 
ceased is seen being drawn along the path of the Garde. 

7. A Ground Plan, taken by order of the Mayisirates. 

8. An account of the Execution of Vhurtell. 

These Two Sheets of The Observer will be kept on suse 

til the last duy of January, at the Office, No. 169, 





_182. Why is @ head carved on stone like a person asto- 
nished ? 





103. Why is an officer, who has wrongfully apprehended 
one innoceutly, like a resurrection-man ¢ { 





Strand, London, where franks eun be had to seud them to 
any part of the United Kingdom, free of charge. 

Soid by KE. Smiru and Co. Liverpool Mercury-othwe, 
and by al] the news-veuders. Price is. ad. 
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Keeping Christmas.—The paper of ** The World” 
(No. 104) thus humorously Esand the decay of the old 


hospitable customs at Christmas :—** Our ancestors con- | 


sidered Christmas in the double light of a holy commemo- 
ration and a cheerful festival, and accordingly distin- 
guished it by devotion, by vacation from business, by mer- 
riment, and agen They seemed eagerly bent to 
make themselves, and every one about them happy ; with 
what punctual zeal did they wish one another a merry 
Christmas ! and what an omission would it have been 
thought, to haveconcluded a letter without the conrpli- 
ments of the season! ‘The great hall resounded with the 
tumultuous joys of servants and tenants, and the gam- 
bols they played served as amusement to the lord of the 
mansion, and his family, who, by encouraging every art 
conducive to mirth and entertainment, endeavoured to 
soften the rigour of the season, and mitigate the influence 
of winter. hat a fund of delight was the choosing of 
King and Queen upon Twelfth Night! and how greatly 
ought we to regret the use of minced pies, which, Cosides 
the idea of merry-making inseparable from them, were 
always considered as the test of schismatics. How regu- 
larly were they swallowed by the orthodox, to the utter 
eonfusion of all fanatical recusants! If a country gen- 
tleman should be so unfortunate in this age, as to be under 
a suspicion of heresy, where will he find so easy a method 
of acquitting himself, as by the ordeal of plumb porridge3”’ 





We understand that a gentleman has lately invented a 
new kind of steam paddles, for which he pu taki 
outa patent. We have been told that the mechanism is 
very simple, and that their superiority over.those of the 
present form, &c. &c. consists prea emy! in not being 
subject to the loss of power which attends the latter. The 
attainment of this object will, we believe, be of some im- 
portance in steam navigation. 


Fluency of Speech.—** The common fluency of speech 
in many men and women, is owing,’’ says Swift, **to a 
scarcity of words; for whoever is master of lan , and 
hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to 
hesitate upon the choice of both; whereas common 
speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of words 
to clothe them in, and these are always ready; so people 
come faster out of church when it is nearly empty, than 
when a crowd is at the door.” 


Little John.—Un a loose — in Mr. Ashmole’s hand- 
writing, in the museum at Oxford, is the following anec- 
dote :—** The famous Little John, Robin Hood's com- 
nion, lies buried in Fethersedge church-yard, in the 
eak of Derbyshire, one stone at his head, another at his 
po and part of his bow hangs up in the chancel.-Anno 
1625.”" 


Mr. Bolton and George I11.—Shortly after Mr. Bolton's 
eonnection with Mr. Watt, he was accosted by his late 
Majesty in his usual familiar way, and asked what project 
he then on foot: * Sire,” replied Mr. Bolton, ** I 
am manufacturing an articleof which Kings are extremely 
fond.”—** Aye, aye,—what is that—what is that?” de- 
manded the King. ‘* Power, please your Majesty,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ Power, Mr. Bolton; we like power, that’s 
true; but what do you mean ?”—** The power of steam 
to move machines, Sire.”” Mr. Bolton explained what he 
meant, and then his Majesty was much pleased, laughed, 
and encouraged him to go on. Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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LIVERPOOL APPRENTICES AND MECHANICS’ LIBRARY. 

















On Thureday last, three gentlemen waited upon Charles 
Lawrence, Esq. our worthy Mayor, to present the requisition 
respecting the Liverpool Apprentices and Mechanics’ Li- 
brary, which was published in the Mercury of the 26th 
of last month. The requisition was signed by seventy 
most respectable gentlemen of this town, without regard 
to party or political distinctions. 6o general, indeed, is 
the estimation in which the institution is held, that thou- 
sands of names might have been obtained to the requisi- 
tion.—The Mayor received the gentlemen with the utmost 
affability, and without hesitation named next Friday at 
noon for the meeting, which is announced in the annexed 
advertisement. 

It is hoped that the masters of the young men whose 
mames are already enrolled, will permit them to attend 





In anticipation of this meeting, the books have been 
called in, and the Library will be open for public inspec. 
tion from Tuesday next till the Saturday following, from 
12 to 2 o’clock each day. 

We have to notice a liberal donation of Ten Pounds 
from John Gladstone, Esq. in behalf of this institution, 
together with a letter, which we shall reserve for the pub- 


lic meeting. - 
| ————_] 

TO THB INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN OF LIVERPOOL. 
Have received a Requisition, to call a PUBLIC 

MEETING, “ for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of receiving and adopting, as a Public Institution, the 
Mechanics and Apprentices’ Library, which has been success- 
fully commenced in this Town by private exertion, and 
which is now offered to public acceptance and control,” I 
do hereby appoint FRIDAY NEXT, the 16th instant, at 
Twelve o'clock at Noon, in the Court-room, within the 
Town-hall, for such Meeting. 


hii tahlich 


theg Fg ts, emphatically styled ** Hells,” 
to the frequenting of which so much crime and domesti 
misery may be traced. The recent execution of Thurtel] 
gives an additional interest to this article, which is better 
calculated than any thing we have before met with to 
show the pernicious consequences of the fatal propensity 
foe gaming. 

We should have given a report of the trial at Hertford, 
had we not been under the necessity of abstaining from 
the introduction of what is construed by the Stamp Act 
into news. We must, therefore, refer our readers to the 
regular newspapers, for the details of the trial of Thurtell 
and Hunt. 

It will be perceived from a paragraph in a preceding 
page, that the Observer will contain a complete Report of 
this dreadful affiair, and that it will be on sale at our office 
on Tuesday morning, price 1s. 3d. 

















Gusravus MANsFELDT.—This story has been unavoidaby 











Go Correspondents. 


¢4 We this day present to our readers another sup- 
plementary half-sheet with the Kaleidoscope, containing 
the representation of the London gambling-houses, toge- 
ther with the portraits of Mr. Weare, Thurtell, Hunt, 
and others implicated in the late murder. The descriptive 
illustration of this engraving contains a most interesting 








the meeting, if circumstances will permit. 


: — 
a, 


exposition of the disgraceful and ruinous system pursued in 


































January 9, 1824, CHAS, LAWRENCE, Mayor. 
postponed yintil next week, in order to afford us room to 
C give the whole of the interesting article on the Gambling. 
houses in London. It is important to “strike while the 
orrespondence. iron is hot;” and we cenceive that the illustration of the pes. li 
tiferous system of Gambling will appear at this crisis under pe 
TO THE EDITOR. circumstances which must greatly enhance its moral effects, of 
81n,—Seeing in one of your late numbers a paragraph | Sydncy we feel assured, will be satisfied with this explana. ni 
PB | headed « Signs of the Times,” it reminded me of some} po 
strangeones. Over aeellar, in one of the streets leading out —— piety seatonpe te = rps ro = hi 
of Ww Sppings - have an afiche apprising us that - Oy sters} without any avoidable delay. : 6] 
froid and raw are to he had there; now, as am 16 NOt } Tus GeoLooy ov THB DELVGE—~This interesting article pent 
likely that the artist intended by the word * froid” to ex-| thisday concluded. iti 
hibit a knowledge of French, which would be the same as | A Muwmy.—In our next we shall present our readers with has 
Greek to the Wappingites—** Caviare to the multitude’— | an accurate figure of the mummy now exhibiting in New old 
we must put it down asa new version of fried. On the| York, together with a full description of the same, knc 
eve of the Musical Festival, we had ‘* The Grand Impo- Eniemas.—The enigma commencing ‘co it be true, as het ne 
A : 4 ° ‘men say,” &c. although very good, been so very | 
riun of Fashion,” in gilt letters, over a shop in Lord-street 31 before dl public, that we dare not make the experimen pee 
and a respectable bibliopole in Castle-street informs us| of repeating it.—The same observation will upply to the en 
that his is a stationary warehouse ;. which information, let | piece ascribed to Lord Byron on the letter H. put! 
us hope, refers rathers to the architect’s handy- work than | We have further to acknowledge 4 Working Man—Obeern cat 
to the commodities inclosed by it.—Yours, &c. tions on the Thermometer, by Lonsdalian—A Consteal pi 
X. Y. Z. Reader—Discipulus. mie. 
Z.'s note shall be attended tos and his or her future favows thou 
EEE. ‘ 
shall be signed L. Z. as another of our corréspondents ale faced 
THE SMALL POX signs Z. was ( 
—— Harveys favour shall be attended to appe: 
We have been favoured with the following note from a | The cross-readings transcribed by 7. P. inttuamii by wl 
most respectable professional gentleman. PuzziE oy THE Cross.—We omitted to state Plece it tot 
- pA paper for this ingenious puzzle should be quite plain; the autie 
’ TO THE EDITOR lines marked in our engraving merely showing the result, 
Gin,——The small pox is now raging tn many parts} not the plan of the experiment. copy” 
of the town, Considering that useful and ever memorable } Tux Srnanosrs’ FRimnD Socizty¥—The follewing paragrayh permi 
discovery of vaccination has saved thousands from a pre-}| was idably withdrawn last week: ‘ We have barely life, a 
mature grave, does it not strongly manifest great ignorance} space tonotice the lliberal letter Antt-7ramp, in a late Satur of the 
and incredulity, that a disease of so disgusting and loathsome | 4278 paper, that it abounds with statements that havebes Bi 4, 
’ often refuted; and, assumes that for fact, which is not 
a nature should now be heard of? We did not, either directly or indirectly, accuse the 
For the satisfaction of any persens who doubt the utility] vestry of neglecting their duty. What we said, and what 
and safety of the cow-pock, they may see achild afflicted with | we repeat, is, that if the public supposes that every person 
the small pox in the most dreadful manner, and his sister, 10 paneer Fenty ee ho = ae 
who has been vaccinated, constantly with him, without re- youd foes a oto. poeta ‘oad, that what the write = 
celving the infection. The children abovementioned, belong} gays anoutstrangers here, in preference to Bristol, Ch 
to @ person mamed Edwards, residing No. $1, James-place,} betrays hisignorance. The Irish have other more obview : Te 
erroneous vaccina’ preven a ae deo ee ee ae existed in ™ 
nately for Mr. Anti-Tramp, Wh 
— aie Gus coaentagalod me Bristol a Strangerv’ Friend Society, precisely similar to thst As‘ 
from the infection of the small pox, often arises from per- in LiverpooL We have frequently heard the same persons Wit 
sons being vaccinated without its taking effect; in this case} who question the utility of the Strangers’ Friend Societ?, Bui 
they have taken the small pox, and thereby brought @ dis-| speak precisely in the same strain of that excellent inst By t 
covery of such incalculable benefit into disrepute, @ discovery | tution the Ladies’ Charity. Rej 
in which all unborn generations may hereafter rejoice. Letters or parcels not recelved, unless free of charge. 
Liverpool, Jan. 6, 1624 VERITAS, by B The ac 
= | Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, at this a 
SmiTH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. oa my m 
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